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Legal Roots 


SIGNIFICANT proportion of this issue of PUBLIC 
WELFARE is given over to reports of legisla- 
tion—federal and state. Once again Wilbur 

Cohen gives this journal’s readers a compact and co- 
herent digest of recent federal public welfare legisla- 
tion, citing background on it. There are also extensive 
reports of legislative activity in the past year in many 
of the states. 

Because all public welfare programs are based on 
law, the American Public Welfare Association is 
inevitably deeply concerned with legislation at all 
levels of government. New federal legislation gen- 


erally requires legislative activity in the states in order 
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of Progress 


to put public welfare programs into operation to serve 
the people they are intended to help. Experience in 
operation of programs then reveals not only their 
values, but where weaknesses are and what needs are 
not being met. These revelations point to next steps 


in legislation as well as program planning. 


The body of law which supplies the source of all 
public welfare services is not a static unit—it is a 
constantly growing, changing and adapting structure. 
It must be adjusted as new conditions, both economic 
and social, arise to confront the people of the nation, 
and as new knowledge is acquired. Evidence of such 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


This periodic feature in PUBLIC WELFARE on state legislative activity 
covers, in so far as possible, legislation acted on since the previous report. 
The report below, however, contains some material received after the 
October 1960 report went to press, but acted on earlier. 


Tate legislatures have been active on_legisla- 

tion pertinent to public welfare. Recent pro- 

posals and adoptions have been related to almost 
all areas of public welfare services. In a number of 
states, statutes have been enacted to bring existing 
laws into conformity with amendments to the federal 
Social Security Act and to take advantage of the new 
Medical Assistance for the Aged program. Attempts 
to raise salaries have been made and the effects of 
inflation are reflected in a number of bills, both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, to increase the size of assist- 
ance grants and allowances. Awareness of the im- 
portance of mental health is evidenced in appropria- 
tions and enabling legislation for hospitals, expanded 
public services and co-ordination of programs. Con- 
cern with the needs and problems of children and 
youth continues to result in a great deal of legislation. 
Similarly, recent emphasis on the aging seems to have 
began bearing fruit in increasing legislative action. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Arkansas. $67,000,000 was appropriated for each of 
the fiscal years 1961-62 and 1962-63. Benefits of $65 
per month were authorized for OAA, AB and APTD. 


Colorado. All appropriations for welfare purposes 
were placed on an annual basis. Two bills to re- 
imburse counties for half of their expenditures not 
covered by federal funds in the ADC and APTD 
programs failed to pass, resulting in continuation of 
the present formula of 80 percent federal and state 
reimbursement and 20 percent county participation. 


Delaware. A supplementary appropriation of $118,- 
500 was made, permitting restoration of severe cuts 


in AD and ADC grants. 
Illinois. A deficiency appropriation was passed pro- 
viding for $67,350,000 to carry public aid programs 


through the current biennium. 


Indiana. State and county welfare department em- 
ployees were empowered to administer oaths to carry 
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out any law that imposes duties on county depart- 
ments. The population requirement for counties in 
which the board of public welfare may be appointed 
by the judge of the juvenile court was raised from 
400,000 to 615,000. 


Iowa. All state agencies and departments were re- 
quired to present their rules and regulations, indexed 
to the specific sections of the law granting authority 
to establish them, to the general assembly during the 
first 30 days of the ensuing session. They will be 
temporarily effective until then, when the legislature 
may approve or change them. This bill was substi- 
tuted for another which was vetoed by the governor 
as infringing upon the duties and rights of the ad- 
ministrative branch of government. The new law 
eliminated this objection by providing that the sub- 
stantive rights obtained by persons or agencies under 
a regulatory state law will not be taken away under 
the new law and will be protected regardless of any 
changes made in the ensuing general assembly. 

The department was unable to secure legislation to 
change the required quarterly listings of all assistance 
recipients by counties to monthly listings, intended to 
eliminate duplication of work costing around $10,000 
a year. A proposal also failed that would have in- 
creased the compensation of county welfare board 
members from $3.00 to $5.00 a day. 


Kansas. Legislation was passed that provides a retire- 
ment program for employees of the state and the 
state’s subdivisions. Responsibility for the licensing 
and regulation of adult care homes was transferred 
from the State Department of Social Welfare to the 
State Board of Health. 


Massachusetts. Provision was made for state partici- 
pation in administrative expenses of local agencies in 
Old Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children, 
so that there is now state reimbursement in all of the 
federally aided programs. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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F special significance in the 1961 public welfare 

legislation are its new provisions for the welfare 

of needy children. The amendments extend the 
Aid to Dependent Children program to the children 
of unemployed parents for the first time since the 
program was established in 1935. They also provide 
for federal sharing of assistance to certain ADC 
children placed in foster homes. These, and other 
very significant amendments to the public welfare 
titles of the Social Security Act, were signed into 
law (Public Law 87-31) by President Kennedy on 
May Oo, 1961. 

The 1961 amendments comprise the most substan- 
tial improvement in family-directed welfare legisla- 
tion since 1939, when dependent and surviving chil- 
dren were made eligible for benefits under the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance program. They are 
major—although limited—breakthroughs in_ public 
welfare legislation. The basic provisions embodied 
in this legislation were the first in the field of welfare 
that were submitted by the new Administration and 
they point the way to further changes in the program 
in the future. 

In addition, the 1961 legislation includes proposals 
relating to federal participation in the costs of training 





— 


public welfare personnel, in. medical-care costs in 
old-age assistance, and in certain public assistance 
expenditures in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and 
Guam. 


re 


LEGISLATION ON ADC 


Since the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, 
the ADC program has helped needy children de- 
prived of parental care and support because of a 
parent's death, disability or prolonged absence from 
the home. Serving families who have little or no 
other source of help, it has enabled millions of chil- 
dren to grow up within their own family circle— 
provided they meet certain eligibility conditions. It 
has given these children (again, those who are eligible 
for aid) the chance to go to school, to have clean 
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Public Welfare Legislative Progress: 1961 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


The Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare summarizes in 
this article new advances in social security legislation. Readers of PUBLIC 
WELFARE will recall similar articles by Mr. Cohen in previous years giving 
a succinct and penetrating analysis of new advances in provisions to cope 
with urgent needs of families and individuals. 


beds and nourishing food, to develop physical and 
moral strength through participation in community 
activities—above all, to know the security and the 
satisfactions of family life. These are the very essence 
of a child’s normal growth into maturity. 

But only certain families have been eligible for 
ADC under the law. All of us know that the child 
of an unemployed parent can be just as hungry as a 
child without a parent. He can easily be even more 
fearful of tomorrow, of next week and next month 
than the child of a parent who is permanently absent 
or disabled. The unemployed parent is in the home, 
but the family is undergoing strain that, if continued, 
may result in breakdown. 


History or 1961 ADC Lecistation 


The restriction of public assistance to certain quali- 
fied children has long concerned government and 
private welfare leaders. One effort to broaden the 
ADC program through federal legislation was made 
in 1958 when President Kennedy, then a Senator, 
offered an amendment to the temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation bill which would have provided 
for the extension of ADC to the children of unem- 
ployed parents. Similar proposals have been made 
in subsequent years in the Congress by the Ad- 
visory Council on Public Assistance, which included 
APWA’s president, Miss Loula Dunn, and myself. 
The Council’s report on its study, submitted to Con- 
gress in January 1960, recommended that ADC be 
extended to any financially needy child living with 
any relative making a home for him. 

The program was also examined by the Task Force 
on Health and Social Security, appointed by President- 
elect Kennedy prior to his inauguration. The Task 
Force, of which I had the privilege of being Chair- 
man, recommended: 


Assistance to the Children of an Unemployed 
Parent 


In order to meet the growing emergency needs 
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of families affected by unemployment a temporary 
provision (until June 30, 1962) should be added 
to title IV of the Social Security Act which would 
authorize the inclusion of children in need because 
of the unemployment of a parent among thocze 
eligible for Aid to Dependent Children. 


President Kennedy has recognized the inter-relation- 
ship between human welfare and the functioning of 
the national economy. In his message to Congress 
on February 2, he proposed measures “both to alle- 
viate the distress arising from unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of the economy and to stimulate economic 
recovery and growth.” It is significant that he in- 
cluded the following recommendation: 


. that the Congress enact an interim amend- 
ment to the aid to dependent children program to 
include the children of the needy unemployed. 
Temporary action is recommended pending comple- 
tion of a study of a permanent program to aid 
needy children and certain other groups now ex- 
cluded from the Federal-State public assistance 
programs. 

On February 6, Representative Wilbur D. Mills, 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill (H.R. 3865) to carry out 
the President’s recommendations. The bill provided 
for federal sharing, on a temporary basis, in ADC 
payments to children deprived of a parent’s support 
or care by reason of his unemployment, and provided 
for maximum utilization of the services of the state 
employment offices in returning the unemployed 
parent to work. 


After public hearings on the bill in February, the 
Committee developed a new bill (H.R. 4884) intro- 
duced by Mr. Mills and issued a report (House Report 
28) recommending enactment of its bill. As reported 
by the Committee and passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 10, 1961, the bill made two addi- 
tions to the Administration’s proposal for aid to chil- 
dren of unemployed parents. One of the provisions 
related to the denial of assistance if the parent refused 
employment under certain conditions. The other 
provided for cooperative arrangements by the states 
with their vocational education agencies to promote 
the retraining of unemployed workers. 


The public hearings before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means include testimony from a 
number of public and voluntary welfare agencies." 
John W. Tramburg testified in favor of the bill for 
the American Public Welfare Association.” 


*See hearings on Temporary Unemployment Compensation and 
Aid to Dependent Children of Unemployed Parents, February 15, 
16, and 17, 1961. 


Ibid., pp. 207-245. 


As a result of the extensive consideration in the 
House, the Senate Committee on Finance did no 
hold public hearings on the bill. The bill was taken 
up in executive session on April 12th and 13th, and 
was reported out favorably to the Senate with amend. 
ments made on April 14th (Senate Report 165). The 
Committee deleted the provision in the House-passed 
bill relating to the retraining of unemployed workers, 
and added a provision giving a state the option to 
deny assistance for any month in which the unem- 
ployed parent is receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion. The Committee also added other amendments 
to the House-passed bill. 

Another “first” in public assistance legislation was 
the provision for federal sharing in ADC payments 
on behalf of certain children placed in foster family 
homes under prescribed conditions. Another amend- 
ment would have changed the name of the program 
under title IV of the Social Security Act from “Aid 
to Dependent Children” to “Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children.” Also, another amendment gave 
states whose laws required denial of ADC because of 
conditions in the home in which the children resided 
additional time in which to make necessary changes 
in their laws so as to continue to qualify for federal 
funds. Other amendments by the Committee ex- 
tended the authorization for federal grants to states 
for the training of public welfare personnel with 
provision for full federal financing of these costs, 
increased the federal share in vendor payments for 
medical care of old-age assistance recipients, and in- 
creased the ceiling on federal grants for public assist- 
ance to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

The Senate considered and passed the bill as 
amended by the Committee with one minor change 
on April 20th, and conferees were appointed by the 
House and Senate to reconcile the differences in the 
bill. The Conference Committee issued its report 
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(House Report 307) on April 25th. The final version 
of the bill as agreed upon by the joint Conference 
Committee and sent to the President for signature, 
incorporated most of the Senate amendments. The 
major changes made in the Senate version were the 


elimination of the Senate amendment that would have | 


changed the name of the Aid to Dependent Children 
program, and the reinstatement of the House pro- 
vision for cooperative arrangements between state 
welfare and vocational education agencies to facili- 
tate retraining of unemployed parents. 


Provisions OF THE New Law 
The President signed H.R. 4884 on May 8th. The 
provisions of the new law (Public Law 87-31) are 
discussed more fully below. 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Public Welfare’s Dilemma 


ELLEN WINSTON 


The strength of public welfare programs depends ultimately upon the 
strength of those who carry them out—public welfare workers. Dr. Winston, 
who is Commissioner of the North Carolina Board of Public Welfare, draws 
from the recent “Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Man- 
power in 1960” the implications for the present and future strength of public 
welfare. These implications are alarming and present a major challenge to 


the whole field. 


ETWEEN 1950 and 1960 public welfare has gone 

backwards in terms of professional qualifications 

of staff, it was revealed by the recent report on 
“Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare 
Manpower in 1960.” The percentage of state and local 
governmental employees with graduate study in a 
school of social work has declined from 22 percent 
in 1950 to 17 percent; in child welfare from 54 percent 
to 42 percent. 

This is one of the imperative challenges facing pub- 
lic welfare today. Increasingly it has become evident 
both to those professionally concerned with govern- 
mental services and on a broad citizen basis that the 
problems of dependency, desertion, delinquency, ille- 
gitimacy, and the other social ills so widespread today 
must be dealt with through governmental programs 
that are truly preventive and constructive. To provide 
for the wide range of social services essential in 
dealing with this variety of problems there is a greater 
demand for skilled casework services through public 
welfare agencies than ever before. Recently the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has spoken out forthrightly with regard to 
the importance of public welfare measuring up to 
the rightful expectations of this major public service.” 


| That the public welfare field itself is deeply con- 


cerned, looking for increased leadership, conditioned 
to change to meet the current situation is dramatically 
evidenced by the number of studies underway under 
the auspices of state and local public welfare depart- 
ments, professional organizations and schools of social 
work. 

As public welfare programs have expanded from 
year to year, part of the growth has been due to the 


*National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., New York, New York. 


"Abraham Ribicoff. Address delivered at National Conference on 
Social Welfare, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 14, 1961. 
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substantial amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Part has been due to the increasing demands in many 
states for not only broadened public assistance and 
child welfare programs but also for specialized pro- 
grams to meet particular needs. Part, also, has been 
due, of course, to a general population increase. The 
numbers engaged in public welfare at state and local 
levels have increased from year to year so that 
almost 35,000 were employed in public assistance 
alone in 1960; likewise the dollars expended continue 
to mount at a substantial rate of increase. It seems 
only fair to say that these trends reflect the fact that 
the public wants to have a good job done through 
public welfare agencies. Public welfare staff members 
themselves are increasingly concerned about profes- 
sional competence, wishing to provide a level of 
performance essential to the highest quality of service 
to the public. 


EpucaTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


These developments, and the increasing number of 
examples of what can be accomplished by well quali- 
fied staff with reasonable case loads, should cause gen- 
eral concern and an immediate commitment to posi- 
tive action. 

A few statistics present clearly the situation with 
respect to staff employed by state and local govern- 
ments in the area of public assistance in 1960: 36 
percent of the social welfare workers did not have a 
bachelor’s degree from college and 11 percent had 
not even attended college. Only 32 percent had a 
bachelor’s degree with graduate study while just over 
eight percent had had two years or more of graduate 
study. In general the child welfare field has placed 
the greater emphasis on and had the larger share of 
the trained ‘staff in public welfare. However, taking 
non-institutional child welfare work, which cncom- 
passes most of the child welfare staff members of 
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state and local public welfare agencies, 12 percent did 
not have bachelor’s degrees in 1960 and actually three 
percent of the personnel designated as child welfare 
workers had not attended college. Of the 62 percent 
with a bachelor’s degree and some graduate study 
29 percent had two years or more of graduate 
preparation.® 

How do such figures compare with the educational 
status of public welfare personnel ten years earlier? 
Comparisons between the surveys in 1950 and 1960 
reflect the downward trend in educational qualifica- 
tions over the decade. The percentage of total state 
and local governmental employees with graduate study 
in a school of social work declined from 22 percent to 
17 percent for public assistance over the decade and 
from 54 percent to 42 percent for child welfare 
work. While the percentage in public assistance with 
two years or more of graduate study in social work held 
constant at the distressingly low level of four per- 
cent, it is at least encouraging that the percentage in 
child welfare with this amount of professional train- 
ing increased from 16 to 21 percent. While additional 
statistics could be cited, these are sufficient to reflect 
the tremendous deficit in trained personnel in public 
welfare today and to raise grave question as to 
whether or not public welfare is being staffed so 
as to be ready to meet the pressing demands of the 
next few years. 


IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATIONS 


The inescapable conclusion to be drawn from the 
current situation is that those who are in positions to 
determine the qualifications of staff have placed too 
little emphasis upon, or have been denied support 
for, the development of public welfare as a truly pro- 
fessional field within state and local government, 
comparable to other professional fields such as health 
and education. Yet it is only as public welfare is 
recognized as a valid professional area that sufficient 
numbers of competent people will be attracted to it 
as a career service. Unless there is a large nucleus of 
well qualified persons within a public agency, not 
only is it difficult to recruit additional staff of high 
caliber but also as persons obtain graduate education 
in social work they are not attracted to public welfare. 
Instead, they inevitably seek employment with other 
agencies which place a premium upon sound profes- 
sional qualifications. 

So acute is the current situation that it seems fair 
to state that every public welfare administrator needs 
to look with the greatest of care at the implications 
both for his own agency and for the field. The reme- 


*Salaries and Working Conditions . . 


. , op. cit., page 40. 
‘Ibid., page 55. 
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dies are not unknown. They are admittedly difficul 
but insistence upon educational qualifications ade 
quate for jobs demanding professional competence 
closing the door to promotions in the professiona 
series to persons who do not have professional train 
ing, realistic agency programs for educational leay 
with plans for scholarships for promising young 
workers, are some of the tools which in a few shor 








years could reverse dramatically the downward trend 
While funds for scholarships are difficult to obtain 
and experience in seeking such funds from the Con. 
gress for the Bureau of Public Assistance of the De. 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare has not 
been encouraging, enough state legislatures have 
appropriated money for this specific purpose to indi- 
cate that with conviction and persistence they can be 
made available. Moreover, every state has the benefit 
of Child Welfare Services funds and the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau policies have been broad and flexible 
in terms of earmarking part of this money for training 
purposes. 

While there is no substitute for professional educa- 
tion at the graduate level, the development of strong 
in-service training programs, by professionally quali- 
fied staff, can help partially to meet the immediate 
deficit in skills of workers in state and local agencies. 
Essential to providing basic competence is a consistent, 
on-going training program for entrance level posi- 
tions. However, unless the standards are high for 
the persons charged with responsibility for in-service 
training, the results cannot realistically be expected to 
be adequate to the demands. To fill a position for 
in-service training in a public welfare agency is 
especially difficult because of the limited number of 
really qualified personnel throughout the country. 

Even with well trained staff there must be a con- 
tinuing program of staff development. In fact quite 
frequently the public welfare staff members most 
concerned about continuing opportunity for profes- 


sional growth and development are those who are the | 


best qualified academically. While meeting the needs 
of such professional staff for continuing growth and 
development may perhaps take second place in the 
present crucial situation to the more immediate prob- 
lems of more adequate staffing of the total public 
welfare program, it nonetheless must be a recognized 
emphasis of any long-range plan. 


CooperaATIVE EFForT 


Although the administrator, state or local, appears 
to be the key person responsible for the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves today in public welfare, the 
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schools of social work must also share that responsi- 
(Continued on page 126) 
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MARION L. SHERIDAN 


Adapting Services for Migrant Children 


Many answers must be found as to the best ways of meeting the needs of 
migrant workers, whose plight has been called the shame of the nation. 
Mrs. Sheridan tells of some of the special needs for services that have been 
identified in Pennsylvania, where she is the supervisor of the Office for 
Children and Youth, State Department of Public Welfare. The paper was 
presented at APWA’s 1960 Northwest Regional Conference. 


N Pennsylvania, a Governor’s Committee on Migra- 

tory Labor, under the chairmanship of the Secre- 

tary of Labor and Industry, has been focusing the 
attention and coordinating the efforts of other state 
departments and local government on the problem of 
the families and children of migratory farm workers. 
Through the combined efforts of the Department of 
Public Welfare and the Department of Public Health, 
the 20 counties in which these workers are hired each 
summer have been stimulated and encouraged to 
extend their voluntary and public health and welfare 
services. With program assistance and federal funds 
from the United States Children’s Bureau and the 
United States Public Health Service, Pennsylvania 
has been able to promote and operate day care centers, 
employ social workers, and increase staff and clinic 
hours at the child health centers for three months of 
each year. These services have already helped to 
improve, in some degree, the conditions of migratory 
farm workers when they are in Pennsylvania. 

Unirep Srarés’ Kips 

When I first began to work with the migrant pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania in 1954, I remember one con- 
servative Pennsylvanian saying, “We want the mi- 
grants to pick the crops, but let them leave their 
kids at home.” Then he added, “We don’t want 
Florida’s kids up here.” A social worker asked if 
Florida considered these children theirs and was 
quickly told that Florida did not claim them either. 
She then pressed the point and asked if these children 
might be called United States’ kids since they did not 
belong to any state, and added that maybe Pennsyl- 
vania could care for United States’ kids. It was 
shortly after this that Pennsylvania and other east 
coast states began to look at conditions and to make 
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many efforts to provide health and welfare programs 
that might service the migrant farm worker. 

Before relating Pennsylvania’s experience in plan- 
ning programs for migrant children, a few statistics 
are useful. The United States Department of Labor 
“Farm Fact Book” published in 1959 states that, 
approximately 400,000 different individuals at some 
time of the year are engaged in migratory farm labor 
in the United States. They bring with them 150,000 
dependents and leave 150,000 at home base. On the 
east coast about 50,000 travel from Florida to Maine, 
and bring 3,600 children. The report says that the 
number of migratory workers has not varied signifi- 
cantly in ten years, and that it is not likely that it 
will decline in the foreseeable future. On the eastern 
seaboard, the migrants live in small camps of from 
ten to 100 people. The camps are many miles apart 
in isolated woodlands and on back roads. 

These are the people whom the farmers of these 
states must employ if they are to harvest their crops. 
These are the people whose earnings depend on being 
able to move from crop to crop, from farm to farm, 
from state to state, from Florida to Maine, filling the 
demands of agriculture for a mobile labor force. 


Biue Sky SwEaATsHops 


These are the people who work under the same 
sweatshop conditions as the industrial workers of 50 
years ago and, in fact, this labor has been labeled 
the “blue sky sweatshops.” These are the American 
workers who will have picked tons of produce this 
summer, which you and I will eat next winter, but 
whose yearly wage is less than $1000 and if the whole 
family works, including the children over seven years 
old, their combined earnings may reach $1200. But 
to exist on this they must live in whatever the farmer 
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provides. It can be good housing or it can be old farm 

houses ready to collapse, in tents, abandoned freight 

cars and chicken coops, Only in those states where 
there has been constant vigilance and continuous in- 
spection have conditions improved. 

And these are the people who in order to find 
work must risk the greatest hazard of an uncontrolled 
mobile force—the loss of residence. When they be- 
come stateless, there are almost no health or welfare 
resources available to meet their subsistence needs. 
They lose the rights and benefits which other Amer- 
ican citizens take for granted, such as hospital and 
medical care, general assistance, and the protection 
of Social Security and Unemployment Compensation. 

Because of these conditions, there is ample reason 
for the public and private health and welfare agencies 
to examine and appraise the extent to which their 
service programs are reaching these itinerant and 
poverty-stricken families. Can agencies adapt their 
present services to meet these peculiar needs, and can 
such services be sustained for the migratory worker 
as he moves from place to place? 

There can be no doubt in the mind of a social 
worker that those social services should be offered 
the migratory farm worker and his family which are 
essential to his well-being, just as they are to any other 
citizen. The four basic social services that lend them- 
selves to the special needs of these moving farm 
workers, are: 

1. A central intake and referral service which will 

adapt itself to temporary and transitory living 

conditions. 

2. A counselling and guidance service which will 
reach men and women who are unaware that 
there are services to help them to work out their 
children’s problems. 

3. A day care service for children over three years 
of age whose parents must both work if the 
family is to survive. 

4. In-camp care or foster care for children under 
three years of age when a mother has no means 
of caring for them while she is working. 

It is easy to see that any agency attempting to offer 
any of these services would need to find methods of 
operation which would yield to the peculiar circum- 
stances of these gypsy-like, nomadic people, many of 
whom come from sub-cultures totally alien to the 
community and even to the social worker. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of 
these differences and suggest some ways an agency 
might meet them. Primarily, if any social service 
is to be useful to the migratory farm worker, it must 
be adapted to his isolated living conditions and his 
long and uncertain hours of work. The social worker 


must make the initial visit to the camps and work 
during hours late in the day, for these are the people 
whom neither time nor circumstance will permit to 
become part of the life of the community. An effec- 
tive central intake and referral service first must bring 
information about the services available, because mi- 
grants have no knowledge of them. Then, as with 
any group of deprived people, once they know what 
is possible there will follow many requests, at which 
point the accepted process of intake and referral 
follows: 

1. To determine the nature of the problem or 

trouble the client presents; 


2. To find the community resource or service he 
can use most suitably; 
3. To give him help in finding the resources if he 


needs it, and he usually does. 
Unique FamiI cies 


While the purpose of counselling and guidance is 
the same for these families as for any others, it takes 
on a different aspect when the family is transient, 
has no roots and is not attached to the community. 
The hazards of unpredictable work, low income and 
miserable housing increase the economic and emo- 
tional distress, but none of the usual means of re- 
lieving them are available to migrants. One asks how 
the social worker, in the brief time allotted, can 
build a meaningful casework relationship through 
which a family can be helped to make its own deci- 
sions about solving or living with its serious problems. 
The parents want to know how they can leave their 
uncertain way of earning a living and return to 
whatever place they call home. They want to know 
if they should leave their children with someone in 
a far-off town and be away from them for four or 
five months a year. They are baffled by how to find 
care for the acutely and chronically ill members of 
their family or those who are defective or inadequate. 
When every penny earned helps a family to keep 
alive, how can the family be helped to understand 
that confining and strenuous labor has damaging 
effects on children? Time seems to be on the side of 
no one when migratory farm workers are involved. 

Since their original purpose was to help working 
parents, day care programs lend themselves more 
readily to the needs of migratory workers than many 
other services. But, here again, some adjustment has 
to be made in the program. 

Since families have no way of knowing that a 
service exists to care for their children while they are 
working in the fields, the social worker must take this 
information to each camp and help parents decide 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Mobilizing Community Resources for 
Older Persons 


WALTER M. BEATTIE, JR. 


Many communities are beginning to mobilize for action in meeting needs 
of the aging. Mr. Beattie, Planning Director, Services to the Aging, Health 
and Welfare Council of Metropolitan Saint Louis, in this outline for action 
shares his important experience in mobilizing communities to help the 
aging. This paper was presented at APWA’s 1961 Southwest Regional 


Conference. 


HE past year, 1960, has been referred to as the 
gerontological year. On the international, na- 
tional, state and community levels increasing 
numbers of persons were raising questions about the 
status of knowledge about the aging and the aged. 

The International Congress of Gerontology was 
held in San Francisco, with representatives from more 
than 80 nations, including the Soviet Union and other 
iron-curtain countries. It provided an exchange of 
scientific knowledge of biological, psychological and 
social aspects of the aging process, as well as some 
evaluation of professional practice in the areas of 
clinical medicine and social welfare services. 

Increasing evidence was given on the national level 
that the welfare of older persons is a matter of public 
policy which touches all 50 states. Public hearings 
held throughout the nation by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and the Aging 
pointed to the deprivation—economically, medically, 
socially, and often spiritually—of the millions referred 
to as in their “golden years.” 

In the 53 states and territories broadly representative 
committees studied and reported on the aging popu- 
lation in their areas. Community and area-wide meet- 
ings were held to discuss the implications of these 
facts of aging for the individual, the family, the 
community, the state and the nation, and to recom- 
mend goals for action and ways to reach them. The 
1961 White House Conference on Aging held in 
Washington this past January served as a_ national 
forum to identify both governmental and voluntary 
responsibilities on the national, state and local levels, 
and to clarify public and private policy. 

1960 also saw many specific developments, too nu- 
merous to list, related to the social welfare of the 
aging. Certainly, there is an increased awareness of 
the need for financial support of research and action 
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programs to determine how agencies, crganizations 
and institutions might better define and develop their 
responsibilities to older persons. Probably the Ford 
Foundation has taken the lead in supporting such 
action, through grants to organizations such as the 
National Council on the Aging, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, and the American Public Welfare 
Association. Also, its program of support to seven 
local communities—embracing the range from rural 
to highly urbanized—to identify principles and meth- 
ods of planning effective community programs for 
the aging, emphasizes the fundamental fact that, in 
the final analysis, all activity, whether research or 
programming, has little meaning unless it reaches 
down to the community level and culminates in pur- 
poseful action that affects the well-being of the older 
person and his family. For example, a program in 
St. Louis supported by the Ford Foundation has as 
its focus the role of the church in serving older per- 
sons. Each community must reassess its institutions, 
organizations and agencies as they relate to the aging. 

The achievements of 1960 show that the stage of 
debating why we should develop programs for the 
aging is past. The basic ingredient for mobilizing 
community resources for older persons now is avail- 
able: There is broad awareness that older persons 
comprise an increasingly important and significant 
part of community life. 


Basic REQUIREMENTS 


Basic to mobilizing resources is identifying the 
facts about the aging population. Intelligent action 
can result only from fact-finding and creation of a 
community awareness of the implications of the facts 
to the older individual, his family and community. 
What are the economic implications to a community 
that discovers that one out of four residents is over 
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65 years of age? What are the social implications to 
a community that learns that while it is trying to 
increase tax-support for school construction, the largest 
proportion of adults are in the 65 and older age group 
and are concerned that they might outlive their lim- 
ited financial resources? What are the implications 
to rural non-farm villages where older persons con- 
gregate, when there is an absence of health, leisure- 
time and social services? What are the implications 
of aging to the family and the older individual when 
one-third of those who reach 60 years of age have 
a parent living? 

Specific knowledge of the implications of aging 
must be developed for specific communities, and this 
knowledge must be interpreted as it relates to the 
existing economic, social and cultural resources of 
the community. What is the responsibility of the 
helping professions and how can such responsibility 
be undertaken? 

Certainly, any effective community program for the 
aging must include the mobilization of community 
resources in such areas as financing health, welfare 
and leisure-time services and personnel to carry out a 
program. Personnel should include older persons as 
well as the skills, methods and techniques of the 
various helping professions. 

It is important to give some focus to the mobiliza- 
tion of community resources by understanding basic 
goals. Treatment of the present situation in which 
older persons find themselves is fundamental. Such 
situations include inadequate financial security, sub- 
standard housing, protection of legal rights and sub- 
standard nursing home care, to mention a few. Treat- 
ment of the present situation, however necessary, is 
not sufficient; there must be measures for the preven- 
tion of the social situation confronting today’s older 
population. The goals of a program therefore should 
include preparing the younger age groups to cope 
with the changes brought about by the aging process. 
Also, development of rigid programs of services for 
older persons must be avoided. Rather, planning must 
be based on recognition that programs must be flexible 
and change with the changing requirements of older 
people. Tomorrow’s aged will differ considerably 
from those of today. 

Finally, treatment, prevention and flexibility as 
goals of mobilizing community resources must be 
related to enabling the older person himself to cope 
with his problems, whether physical disability, mental 
infirmity or financial limitation. In other words, an 
important goal must be rehabilitation through the 
skills of the helping professions. 

One of the basic principles of community organ- 
ization is that all who are or should be responsible 


for implementing possible recommendations should 
be included, beginning with the earliest stages of 
planning. Communities are made up of many groups 
representing different interests, as well as various 
ethnic, racial and religious groups. All groups should 
have the opportunity to participate from the outset 
in the effort to mobilize community resources. 
Mobilization efforts should not be confined to the 
geographical boundaries of a city corporation. In 
many instances, it would be more feasible to con- 
sider the community as embracing an entire county. 
This, of course, depends on many factors, including 
the geographical area, size of the population, number 
and range of health and welfare services, etc. For 
many rural areas, the county may offer the logical 
unit around which to plan the mobilization of services. 
In working toward full utilization of community 
resources, a community plan which is merely an 
aggregate of services, developed here and there to 
meet the specialized needs of segments of the aging 
population, must be avoided. Rather, a network of 
community-based services and opportunities must be 
developed which will not let some older persons fall 
between the “slots,” as is too often the’ case. 


CoMMUNITY VALUES 


In mobilizing community resources for older people 
it must be recognized that communities differ. Some 
factors to consider are the size of the community; 
the type of community, such as industrial, commer- 
cial, cultural, resort, rural, and so forth; the location 
of the community, that is, whether it is isolated or 
in proximity to a large metropolis; the wealth of 
the community, and so forth. Mobilizing resources 
in a rural Louisiana parish presents different problems 
from those of Oklahoma City, for example. 

It must be recognized that people act on value 
systems that differ between groups in a particular 
community as well as between communities. These 
values represent the goals to which persons direct 
their efforts. A community or its leadership might 
believe that if a person is without funds in old age 
it is due to lack of individual resourcefulness and 
foresight. Or the community might be one that 
recognizes that the kinds of problems people face 
today may be due to social and economic situations 
which are beyond their personal control. While it is 
difficult to assess any community as being either 
strictly one or the other, or the exact gradations in 
between, its value systems should be assessed in order 
to develop better adjustment between the needs of 
older persons and the resources of the community 
which may help to alleviate or meet these needs. 


Every community has unique assets and liabilities 
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MOBILIZING FOR AGING 


that provide a framework through which to develop 
a program for the aging. On the other hand, many 
features of community life increasingly are being 
shared by’ persons regardless of where they may be 
living. 
bility of populations, increasing impersonal contacts, 


For example, rapid communications, mo- 


and a decrease in family ties and associations are 
facts of life for people throughout the country. These 
are important background factors that affect the older 
person and his social relationships and an analysis 
of such factors in one community may be helpful 
in an assessment of a like situation in another com- 
munity. Much of the material prepared for the White 
House Conference on Aging can be of great help in 
this respect. 


Puitosopuy oF AcTION 


It is important to raise the question of the basic 
philosophy that should guide the mobilization of 
community resources. It is basic in community plan- 
ning that we distinguish between the concepts “aging” 
and “aged.” The condition of being aged is an indi- 
vidual matter. The concept of aging focuses attention 
on the process of change as related to physiological, 
psychological and sociological aspects of the indi- 
vidual. Community planning cannot be limited to 
people over a certain chronological age such as 65, 
although this may be the basic point of departure. 
A large part of any community effort in mobilizing 
resources for the aging must, as pointed out earlier, be 
directed toward the preparation of the younger age 
groups in order that they may successfully meet the 
challenges of the aging process. 

A second aspect of a philosophy for mobilizing 
resources for the aging is to assure everyone, regard- 
less of age, of the right to make choices about his 
personal situation. The community must assure the 
individual the possibility of alternatives in services, 
rather than a set pattern of ‘services. There should 
be networks of services for the differing needs, de- 
sires and capabilities of older persons. A total com- 
munity program, composed of such networks of serv- 
ices, has as its central focus the dignity and sanctity 
of the human personality. The measure of a com- 
munity is its concern that all persons, regardless of 
their years, have the right to contribute to the com- 
munity and remain as independent as their desires 
and capabilities allow. 

Furthermore, all human beings must be part of the 
community and not suffer the consequences of social 
isolation. Man is a animal and to remain 
human in the fullest sense he must remain within 
the human group. This cannot be the whole concern 
of the social worker, the minister, the educator or the 


social 
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physician. Rather, this must be the central concern of 
everyone in developing community programs tor 
older persons. Services should provide the right of 
choice and self-determination with the underlying 
philosophy that such services are aimed at helping 
the older person to help himself to the extent possible. 


Process oF MosiLizinc 


Who should be responsible for mobilizing re- 
sources? A variety of patterns is possible. In some 
areas councils of social agencies (or health and welfare 


councils or community welfare councils, as they are 
called in different communities) have carried the 
primary responsibility for social planning. Inthe 


majority of rural areas, if no council exists the county 
welfare department may assume leadership. A deci- 
sion as to which group or organization will undertake 
the responsibility for the development of such a pro- 
gram is the first essential step. Such a group or organ- 
ization must be representative of the various facets of 
community life—industry, labor, religious denom‘na- 
tions, racial and ethnic minority groups and health 
and welfare services, to mention a few. Certainly, 
public welfare has recognized this responsibility. The 
policy statement of the American Public Welfare 


Public Welfare’s Role, adopted 


Association, Aging 





Metropolitan Dade County 


in 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


needs applicants for 


SOCIAL WORKER 
PROBATION OFFICER 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 


We are now accepting applications to fill fu- 
ture vacancies in the above classifications. For 
detailed information regarding qualifications 
and salary, write to: 


Dade County Personnel Department 
235 N. W. 3rd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 
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by the Board of Directors in February, 1960, con- 
cludes that 
. . . public welfare has a duty as well as a con- 
tinuing responsibility to provide community leader- 
ship in concerted action to consolidate all com- 
munity resources toward an effective operating pro- 
gram for the aged. It has its basis in law, and in 
fact in experience and in depth of organization; 
and in knowledge, understanding, compassion and 
conviction to support it in carrying out such a role.’ 
Most problems in the area of aging are interrelated: 
Health needs cannot be separated from housing, 
which in turn cannot be separated from finances, 
which are related to family relationships. The multi- 
faceted aspects of aging make it necessary that many 
areas of service be included in the planning process 
in order that each may identify and better develop 
its service responsibility. Many organizations and 
individuals participate in planning council activities 
for the first time through serving on a committee on 
aging. Through such participation they come to 
understand their role in serving the older person and 
in being a resource to the community. One instance 
in my experience was nursing homes. Through par- 
ticipating in the work of a committee on aging they 
first became recognized as an important asset in the 
resource potentials of the community. In the com- 
mittee they were brought into contact with practicing 
physicians, hospital administrators, recreation direc- 
tors, and so forth. Such examples are multiplied in 
many directions as people get together and develop 
knowledge and recognition of each other’s roles in a 
total community program for the aging. 


LEADERSHIP 


After locating the organization which will be re- 
sponsible as well as representative of broad com- 
munity interests, it is next important to consider 
the question of leadership. It is essential that top- 
level lay leadership be secured for the key positions 
of chairmen of the group and its working subcom- 
mittees. 

There is a division of labor between lay leadership 
and professional personnel. The lay person can open 
many doors in the community that are essential to 
the development of the program. The professional 
person provides technical knowledge in his field of 
competence. Professional and lay persons comprise 
a team for successful community organization. Pro- 
fessional staff in planning for the aging acts as a 
catalyst to bring together the various interests of the 
community to work toward a successful action pro- 
gram. If a community is too small or cannot provide 
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funds in order to obtain a staff person, it is well to 
ask an appropriate division of state government such 
as the department of welfare to provide staff for con- 
sultation. Very few programs are successful without 
professional staffing or direction. 

An important responsibility is to develop leader- 
ship, both lay and professional, to support and carry 
out programs of service. One of the challenges in 
the area of aging is that there are still no experts, and 
so a major responsibility is to develop new leadership 
for programs. In St. Louis, many persons with talent 
and energy, who heretofore have not been identified 
with community planning, have contributed to the 
planning program. 

It is also important to know when it is best not 
to involve powerful leadership until there is some- 
thing to sell them. For example, in St. Louis, when 
we were developing our committee we approached a 
recently retired executive. In preliminary discussions 
with him we found that neither he nor we were ready 
for each other; that is, he wanted to know what we 
were doing before he would lend his name to our 
organization, while on the other hand, his point of 
view of society’s responsibility to the -older person 
was very different from what we would call the best 
social welfare philosophy. After a year of program 
development, including much interpretation to the 
community of what we were trying to do, this man 
agreed to work with us and lend his support to our 
planning program. 


Key 


Groups 


The next important question to take up is that of 
who should be mobilized in developing a community 
program for the aging. While this paper has stressed 
the importance of a representative committee working 
under the auspices of a single group such as a council 
or county welfare department, if possible, it must 
be recognized that not everyone in the community is 
able or willing to participate. It is necessary to con- 
sider which agencies will provide leadership, which 
organizations are most representative of the groups 
served, and what the power distribution is. Such 
decision-making groups as city councils or county 
boards of supervisors should be included. To trans- 
late planning into action, financial interests—com- 
munity chests, united funds, local foundations or 
individuals whose philanthropy might be directed 
toward the establishment of a particular service or 
program—should be included. Other groups with a 
basic interest and concern include the nursing profes- 
sion, nursing home administrators, hospital adminis- 
trators and representatives from the county medical 
society. In a small community such persons and agen 
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cies are much easier to identify than in a large 
metropolis. A list of community agencies and leader- 
ship should be made and then those who would con- 
tribute most to a successful plan of action identified. 
One rule which might be followed is, if you expect 
someone to do something, bring him along in the 
development of your plans; include him in the work 
of the committee by giving him something to do. A 
committee, I believe, should include but not be re- 
stricted to older persons. 

There is an appropriate time to bring persons into 
the mobilization process. Extremely busy persons do 
not wish to join a planning committee if it is merely 
for discussion. At times, it is best to wait until the 
appropriate time in the planning process before 
bringing such persons into the work of your com- 
mittee, even though their importance to the success 
of the mobilization effort was identified at the time 
of formation of the committee. 

After deciding who should be responsible for plan- 
ning and who should be mobilized, consider the possi- 
ble roadblocks to meaningful action and how to 
overcome them. Again, one of the important consid- 
erations here is to identify groups or interests that 
initially might be opposed to certain goals. For ex- 
ample, in trying to remove barriers to employment 
of persons in their middle and later years, the facts 
and experience of other communities that have suc- 
cessfully developed senior employment programs 
should be interpreted to opposition groups. 

When a program is well-developed and has com- 
petent leadership, many persons in the community 
will want to join forces. Often a big problem is limit- 
ing the number of persons involved or at least know- 
ing how to deal with a large number so that they 
do not dissipate the focus of the planning program. 

Se_r-EpucaTIon 

It is essential, after securing leadership and de- 
veloping a committee, for the committee members 
to become acquainted with the facts and trends of 
aging, on the national, state and local levels, as now 
understood. This is the stage of “self-education.” In 
addition, it must be known what is being done in 
meeting the needs of older persons in other com- 
munities. It is at this stage that committee members 
often become anxious for action—in the form of creat- 
ing a service or “doing something” for older persons. 
Such action, if undertaken at this stage, is usually 
premature and based on stereotyped notions of the 
needs of older persons. At this stage national and 
state resources that can help in the self-education 
process must be identified. A few of these which can 
be consulted include the National Council on the 





Aging, the Special Staff on Aging of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the American 
Public Welfare Association’s Project on Aging. The 
American Medical Association, the American Hos- 
pital Association, and the American Nursing Home 
Association, have programs or committees on care 
of the aging and the chronically ill and, together with 
the American Public Welfare Association, have 
formed a Joint Council on Aging. In addition to the 
above, numerous church organizations on the na- 
tional level have published brochures and pamphlets 
about opportunities in serving older persons. The 
National Council on the Aging also has a well- 
developed loan library from which many materials 
of help to communities of any size may be borrowed. 
The reports of your State Committee for the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging should be ex- 
amined closely. 
Fact-Finpinc 

Following the acquisition of knowledge regarding 
the aging, the “fact-finding” stage of activity should be 
reached. The facts must be determined about who the 
aging in the community are; where they are to be 
found; what their present condition is; what their 
needs, social, physical, and psychological are; how 
different these needs are from those of other groups 
in the community; whether these needs are being 





announces 
certification for 
social workers 


Certification as a professional social worker 
with the right to designate yourself as a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Certified Social Workers 
protected by federal law will be available to 
you if you are a full member of the National 
Association of Social Workers by December 1, 
1961. 


Contact your local NASW chapter or NASW, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
for further information. 
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met, and if so, how, and if not, why. It is important 
to develop a body of knowledge about the aging in a 
specific community because community planning must 
be specific in its concern with people. I think I can 
safely say that very little is known about specific 
aspects of aging and the situations, concerns and de- 
sires of a large proportion of our older citizens. How- 
ever, if we are going to develop a sound community 
program we must obtain such facts. In assessing 
facts, they should be compared with findings of other 
communities in order to determine how typical or 
unique the situation may be. 
Pusiic INTERPRETATION 

Tied to the idea of fact-finding or research is the 
need for broad interpretation; that is, the community 
should be brought along through the mobilization 
process by disseminating the facts as they become 
known. 

It is important in any job of community interpre- 
tation to appeal to the emotions as well as to the 
intellect of members of the community. Persons often 
identify on the emotional level, and the use of the 
dramatic incident, for instance, when controlled, can 
be most effective. However, it is necessary to be care- 
ful to recognize the difference between an appeal to 
the emotions which can be supported with docu- 
mented facts and an attempt to sway the community 
through an emotional appeal which is not typical or 
representative of the true situation. 

It is very important to sponsor institutes on special 
concerns or responsibilities which particular groups 
might have in regard to aging. One such institute 
was held in St. Louis on “The Role of the Church 
in Serving Older Persons.” About 130 persons turned 
out for this meeting, with participation from the major 
faiths. Focus on a broad community problem or con- 
cern can bring together many traditionally separate 
groups. Films can be very helpful in clarifying poten- 
tialities of service programs. At an institute held for 
nursing homes and homes for the aged, we were able 
to use a film pointing to the use of rehabilitative tech- 
niques for those in extremely advanced years as well 
as for those who have suffered strokes. To many of 
the participants, this was the first time they could 
see the possibility of getting older persons with frac- 
tures or hemaplegias out of bed, out of their institu- 
tions and back into the community. 

All these phases of community planning are on- 
going in that self-education, fact-finding and inter- 
pretation must be continuous and overlapping proc- 
esses. Mobilization of community resources may be 
brought to bear on problems revealed through re- 
search. 
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There must be community-wide participation in 
evaluating facts, developing recommendations for 
action, and priorities for action. If the broad com- 
munity is made aware that it can do something to 
bring about a more favorable situation, it will move. 


Mobilizing community resources involves social 
change. Action programs need not lead to the crea- 
tion of a new agency, institution or facility. If a good 
job is done of getting the facts regarding the aging 
to the community and to its leadership, the older 
agencies and institutions will reinterpret their services 
and total programs. Many will enlarge, extend, or 
re-orient their services to meet the needs of the aging 
in areas where needs previously have not been met. 
If existing agencies cannot or will not meet such needs 
the community must initiate and support service. 
Existing and new services should coordinate in order 
to develop a network of services that eventually may 
comprise a total community program for older persons. 


MobeERNIZING ATTITUDES 


Perhaps most basic in the mobilization of commu- 
nity resources and the development of a community 
plan is reorienting people’s attitudes. The public 
should see that present-day values in regard to the 
older person and his role in community life are of 
1860 vintage. It must be questioned whether grandma 
is really content with the rocking chair or whether, 
perhaps, she really would prefer driving down Main 
Street in a red convertible. Facts that can challenge 
the attitudes of yester-year and serve as the basis for 
effective community planning must be publicized. 

It must be recognized that older persons are sig- 
nificant as individuals and should have a place in the 
community, since they can contribute to the life of 
the community long after what we have come to 
regard as retirement age. Older persons have a right 
to expect services which do not demean their dignity 
or their individuality. This is an important challenge, 
to which it is not only possible to respond, but for 
which it is essential to develop appropriate solutions. It 
is increasingly evident that community resources may 
indeed be mobilized effectively. There are resources 
to treat the unhappy situations confronting too many 
older people; to work toward the eradication of de 
pendency, social isolation, and lack of social purpose 
for tomorrow’s aged; and, hopefully, to rehabilitate, 
to the highest level of self-care and _ self-direction 
possible, those aged who are infirm in mind and body. 
The decade of the ‘60's, with the auspicious beginning 
of 1960, the gerontological year, holds much promise 
for the welfare of older people. It is a challenge—a 


very exciting one. 
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Aggressive Recruitment in Social Work 


S. MARGARET DAVIS 


In a number of communities around the country, social agencies are cooperat- 
ing in programs to recruit for social work. The director of Careers in Social 
Work, a project of this kind in Cincinnati, describes its activities and their 


results. 


HEN MR. KHRUSHCHEV was visiting America, 
there was a story told of a second grade teacher, 
who, attempting to help her pupils become 

more world-minded, asked if they knew why he was 
here. One small girl replied that he was here to give 
commercials on Russia. I suppose one could say that 
in recruitment, we are giving the commercials for 
social work. 

The problems that our clients face and bring to 
agencies for help require that the social worker, no mat- 
ter what the setting in which he practices, possess the 
personal and professional qualifications necessary to 
be of real help. This means, in part, that he should 
have chosen social work as a career and prepared for 
it . . . not that he needed a job, heard there were 
shortages in this field and jobs easier to find, so that 
the job becomes his career. This means, also, that 
we cannot hire personnel just to “fill the chairs.” We 
need the best qualified people we can find, people 
who have a special capacity for service. As Mary O. 
Peters says, “The worker must also have that spark 
of live personal concern that makes the problem partly 
his, if he is to be permitted to share in its solution.” ’ 
Awareness of problem areas and the ability to analyze 
causes of social or emotional ills are not enough. 

If we are to recruit the right people, we have to 
think in long range terms; we have to begin to in- 
terest high school and college students, faculties and 
parents, in the field of social work, and to help stu- 
dents get the necessary training and education. We 
must recruit for the whole field, or we are going to 
short-change ourselves in our supply of people who 
have the intellectual ability and emotional capacity 
to handle any job involving social work, and we will 
have less choice when we need to recruit for a par- 
ticular job. 

Public welfare’s stake in recruitment is a tremen- 
dous one, and not only because the number of social 
workers it needs is greater than that of privately 


‘Mary Overholt Peters, Caseworker—Person with Value, American 


Public Welfare Association, 1959, p. 26. 
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supported services. In public welfare we are dedicated 
not only to alleviation but rehabilitation and_ pre 
vention and the quality of service necessary to have 
this kind of a staff. 
Public welfare therefore must be interested in recruit- 


program rests on competent 


ment of workers for all fields of social work. 
Tue AccressivE Approacu 


In speaking of recruiting for the field, I mean a 
concentrated, aggressive approach to attracting high 
caliber men and women into the field. What do we 
mean .. . “aggressive recruitment?” I would like to 
use the term “aggressive” in the same sense as Alice 
Overton uses it in speaking of “aggressive casework” 

. “disposed to vigorous outgoing activity in behalf 
of an object.” Recruitment for social work has to be 
aggressive in this same sense. Why aggressive recruit- 
ment? Why a concentrated approach? The reasons 
usually given for the widespread shortage of social 
workers which threatens our welfare programs are 
that the shortage is due to increased demand for 
services as well as natural turnover, the competition 
for bright young people properly motivated to serve 
their fellow man, a longer period of time for pro- 
fessional education, along with salaries that often do 
not compare favorably with other fields or professions, 
and the low status our profession has. 

These are not the only answers. I believe we have 
failed to interpret our field of service to the general 
public sufficiently, so that as a result many people 
have a distorted and fractionalized picture of our pro- 
fession. 

Over a long period of time, the profession of social 
work, through individuals, professional organizations, 
and social agencies, has done recruiting. We've always 
been willing, even eager, to speak to groups of high 
school or college students; we have written much 
material explaining, interpreting and presenting social 
work. We have for years complained about the 
stereotyped “image” of the social worker, and blamed 
it for our lack of success. We were all rather personal 
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in our approach. That is, we interpreted social work 
as we saw it and thus we often presented an image 
which was quite confusing to the public. Emphasis 
was often on settings; we dwelt, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, on our separateness or differences rather than 
on the essential similarities that make us all soctal 
workers. We need to present a picture of what each 
of us is: a helping person who works in a certain way 
toward certain goals for the client. We need to show 
similarities of practice no matter what the setting, 
rather than dwell on our differences. 

Anyone who has been to a school Career Day 
knows the competition from other fields. Note the 
requirements for many of the professions: scholas- 
tically high rating, interest in people or service to 
humanity, creativeness, imaginativeness, curiosity and 
ability. These other fields offer glamour, excitement, 
good pay, often training opportunities. Ask a place- 
ment officer about the number of organizations and 
individuals that are coming into colleges to talk with 
young people and you will soon realize that the 
competition for the sort of young person we are 
looking for as a likely candidate for social work is 
great. Individual agencies do not have the time or 
personnel to do the intensive recruitment required. 


CoMMUNITY SuPPORT 


This situation has led to the development of the 
community approach to recruitment: an independent 
agency which can give an objective but complete 
picture of social work, unhindered by vested interest 
in a particular setting. Such an agency, with lay 
participation and with the use of skillful volunteers, 
can do two things: It can do a comprehensive job 
of recruitment with less professional staff; it can lay 
the groundwork for an informed community that 
will be more willing to support sufficient competent 
staff to insure better social services. 

I mentioned before that in recruitment we need to 
think in long range terms, beginning with interesting 
high school and college students, along with parents 
and advisors, in social work. There are many people 
(including some social workers) who disagree with 
the idea of high school youngsters being expected 
to make a career decision. They feel that high school 
is too young to make that decision. For many young- 
sters this may be true, but the fact is that youngsters 
do have some idea of what they want to be when 
deciding to go to college. At least they have to know 
for what careers a college education is required. 

High school students are interested in learning as 
much as they can about all kinds of possible jobs 
and careers. Though they may change their minds 
several times before their senior year in college, we 
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need to give them the opportunity to know that social 
work is an exciting and satisfying profession that 
really tries to do something about the problems people 
face in adjusting to modern living and its pressures 
and tensions. Many youngsters have an opportunity to 
know something about social agencies through volun- 
teer activities, but even without this experience young 
people are interested in the new world that is always 
in the making, and in making their new world a 
better place to live. They have the motivation of 
social reformers and we can use this motivation posi- 
tively and channel it into social service to the com- 
munity. Besides, these students are the leaders of 
tomorrow. They are also the taxpayers and contribu- 
tors of tomorrow and they should have a practical 
knowledge of welfare needs even if their career 
interests lie elsewhere. Public welfare agencies have 
a great opportunity for clear, competent interpretation 
of their programs to help youngsters understand the 
field of social work. 

Our experience in recruiting has shown that young 
people are interested in the profession of social work 
and would like to learn more about it. They would 
like to have the opportunity to get some experience 
during their high school and college years to test 
their interest. 

Guidance counselors are key people in reaching 
young people about a career. Whether they are called 
career counselors, guidance counselors, advisors, or 
what, in every school, both high school and college, 
there is someone who is trying to help youngsters 
with their vocational interests. Counselors, especially 
those who have a real interest in their students, are 
anxious to get as much information and help for 
their young people as they can. We can help them 
by providing informational materials and can help 
them deepen and broaden the knowledge of their 
students through agency visits, special lectures or 
individual counseling. 


MakiNnc Conracts 


Counselors are in the best position to identify those 
individual young people who seem to have the poten- 
tial for making good social workers. With their 
help we can begin to interest these youngsters in a 
career in social work. Close personal contact with 
counselors pays off. Enlisting the interest of counsel- 
ors will help identify the young person, but we need 
to follow up the leads, keep in touch with individuals 
until they make their vocational decisions. 

Parents are important in the career choices of their 
sons and daughters. They are interested in knowing 
what is involved in doing social work, what the re- 
quirements are, what educational training will be 
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AGGRESSIVE RECRUITMENT 


needed, and what opportunities for advancement there 
are for the future. Very few parents are really opposed 
to their children’s interest in social work, but often 
they are confused about what social work is, and we 
need to reach them and help them understand. 

Scholarships are the reverse side of the coin of 
recruitment. First we have to identify young people 
whose aptitudes and interest make them good candi- 
dates for social work, and then we need to help them 
get the training necessary. For many young people 
training will only be available with some financial 
help. There are many scholarships available, but often 
they are limited in so many ways that there is not 
an even distribution. We know that about 80 percent 
of the students attending graduate schools of social 
work are receiving some kind of scholarship aid. We 
know that schools of social work are only training a 
small percentage each year of the number of social 
workers needed. If we are to get more trained social 
workers, it seems we will need more scholarship 
money. We need to approach this on a community 
basis. 

If we are to have successful recruitment of young 
people to the field of social work, telling the story is 
not enough; reaching the high school or college 
student is only the beginning. 

There is another resource we can utilize in recruit- 
ment: women who have been in the field but left to 
raise a family. A concentrated approach to recruit- 
ment should include encouraging such people to re- 
turn to the field, even part-time. Agencies also need 
to be encouraged to use these people creatively. A 
by-product of our general publicity often is interesting 
adults who are thinking of changing professions. 
Many people now in social work came from another 
profession. People need a central point where they 
can get information about our profession and have 
an opportunity to discuss their interest with someone 
who can counsel them. 


To Becin A REcRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Cincinnati was the sixth community in the country 
to establish a recruitment agency with a paid profes- 
sional staff. There are now eight such agencies, in 
New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Rochester. Some of these are at- 
tached to the planning council, others are sponsored 
by various professional groups and schools of social 
work. 

Our agency in Cincinnati is sponsored by the Junior 
League of Cincinnati and the Health and Welfare 
Council. In 1958 agencies asked the Council to con- 
sider the shortage of personnel and what might be 
done about it. A committee of lay and professional 
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CLINICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


COMPREHENSIVE CARE UNIT in new 
Out-Patient Department, serving children 
with birth deformities, orthopedic handi- 
caps, and nervous system difficulties. Op- 
portunity to work concurrently with special- 
ized professional team. Emphasis is placed 
on casework, group work and rehabilitation, 
and lends itself to teaching, research and 
community organization projects. Psychi- 
atric consultation is integrated within the 


staff evaluation and development program. 


OBSTETRICAL UNIT (two) in new Out- 


Patient Department. Casework service 
stresses prevention and rehabilitation for 
the teen age unmarried mother and father, 
and related best plan for child. Psychiatric 
consultation is integrated within the staff- 


education development program. 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, 
Male or Female. 


(60 BED) 
Casework services are 
related to patient activities, teaching, re- 
habilitation, and wide-spread community 
medical program. Psychiatric and medical 


group work consultation are available. 


Salary range, $5040-$6300 


Annual merit increases 


Write: Miss Antonia R. Kurent, Director, 
Social Service, Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan General Hospital, 3395 Scranton 
Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 
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people studied this problem and recommended the 
establishment of a recruitment project. The Junior 
League of Cincinnati agreed to organize and sponsor 
the project financially for three years. This finan- 
cial sponsorship has been extended to five years. 
The League was looking for a project that needed 
to be done on a demonstration basis and in which 
volunteers could be useful. Among the reasons the 
League felt they wanted to undertake a_ recruit- 
ment project was their feeling that the project under- 
pinned all social service endeavors—tax-supported as 
well as voluntary. They felt it would train their mem- 
bers to be more effective in all their social work 
endeavors and would orient the membership to the 
entire field; it would also afford the opportunity for 
League members to contribute their interest and skills, 
as well as money, to one of the most pressing problems 
in the field of social work. 


A Two-Proncep APPROACH 


Our approach to recruitment is typical, I believe, of 
all career agencies. It is a two-pronged approach: 
a) The first approach is to get the story to the 
widest possible audience — to colleges, high 
schools, the general public. 


To do this we have used an agency brochure that 
tells young people or their parents or advisors some- 
thing of what social work is and also tells what 
specific services and further information our agency 
can give them. We also use an attractive kit contain- 
ing approximately twenty pamphlets on the various 
types of settings in which social work is practiced. 
Most of this material was purchased through the 
Council on Social Work Education. 


We use the film Summer of Decision and other 
films both as informative devices and as spring- 
boards for discussion of basic social services in a 
community. We use Career Days at schools as an 
opportunity to inform students of social work, and 
also supply an exhibit whenever and wherever we 
have the opportunity. We use a newsletter to contact 
individually students and others, to let them know 
about us and about social work as a career. We offer 
our services to schools in arranging “Come See 
Tours” for their students as another way of inter- 
preting social work and helping students understand 
the various facets of the profession. We try to get our 
story to the general public through newspaper pub- 
licity and through the public library “Program 
Planners Notebook.” 


b) The second approach is to the individual. 


We talk with individual high school and college 
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students and their parents about the field of social 
work, its requirements, opportunities and necessary 
preparation. We offer this same kind of counseling to 
others who are no longer in school but want to ex- 
plore social work as a possible career. We coordinate a 
program of summer work experience for college stu- 
dents, usually between their junior and senior years. 
Agencies both public and voluntary agree to employ 
these students for an eight-week period at $50.00 
a week. Here they have an opportunity to see what 
an agency does, how social workers help people, how 
agencies work together to eliminate social problems. 
They have an opportunity to test whether this is the 
profession they wish to enter as they learn more 
about the requirements and preparation necessary to 
become a social worker. We furnish information about 
the program to colleges and individual students; we 
process applications and refer students to specific 
agencies that want to participate in this program and 
who have evidenced ability to make an experience 
worthwhile for a student. We work in cooperation 
with the Volunteer Bureau in Cincinnati to help 
young people get some volunteer experience to help 
them test their interest in working with people. 


CoorDINATION 


In addition to these two approaches we attempt to 
coordinate recruitment activities by others. We do not 
feel we should replace any other recruitment activity. 
We want to supplement what has been done or is 
being done and to stimulate more activity on the 
part of agencies and individuals. We keep track of 
recruitment activity so we aren't duplicating effort 
and leaving some places without contact. For exam- 
ple, the State Department of Public Welfare, the 
Cleveland Careers office, the State NASW Recruit- 
ment Committee and our office have combined to 
see that each high school in Ohio that books the 
film Summer of Decision is contacted and offered a 
discussion leader for the film. 

We are a central point of information on social 
work for the community, and furnish materials for 
speakers who are asked to talk on social work as well 
as furnish speakers on request for groups, high 
schools, colleges. 

We cooperate with other national agencies and 
graduate schools in regard to scholarships. We have 
worked out a cooperative arrangement with the Ohio 
State Employment Bureau in regard to job vacancies 
and referrals. We work in cooperation with the 
local chapter of NASW on recruitment ideas. We 
attempt to follow up on individuals who have either 
shown an interest or whom someone has felt could 
be a likely candidate for social work. 
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These are things we have done. Other career 
agencies in the other seven cities have used the same 
or similar methods. All of us share ideas and learn 
from each other. The Cleveland recruitment project 
has a tour of agencies, sponsored by a service group. 
They also planned a workshop for key sociology or 
counseling personnel in undergraduate colleges in the 
area. In Chicago congratulatory letters are written 
to winners of scholarships, informing them of social 
work as a career. In New York contacts are made 
with junior high school students and there is a special 
program for reaching camp counselors. 


Wuo Hexps Us? 


We could not do this alone with our limited staff, 
since our agency staff consists of the director and a 
secretary. We use volunteers. Every one of the 27 mem- 
bers of our board of trustees is interested in finding 
young people who have the potential for developing 
into good social workers. The members of the board, 
both lay and professional, often provide ideas for our 
program and in many instances also execute the ideas. 

We have relied heavily on Junior League volun- 
teers. There are several reasons for this. One is that 
since the Junior League finances us we want their 
active interest and participation. There is another 
and more practical motive, and this is that the League 
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members provide an almost bottomless pool of talent 
to supplement the professional staff member. Our 
brochure, with the exception of the final layout, is 
the work of volunteers. Our kit was designed and 
produced by a volunteer. Our Summer Work Pro- 
gram report, although written by the staff, was de- 
signed by a volunteer. The Newsletter was written by 
a volunteer and the mailing done with volunteer 
help. An exhibit created by a volunteer has had 
such excellent response that we are aiming toward 
having two permanent exhibits based on this model. 

We have been able to place in every one of the 87 
high schools in Greater Cincinnati (embracing five 
counties, two in Ohio, three in Kentucky) a kit of 
information for the use of counselors. These kits 
were delivered personally by a corps of volunteers 
who not only contacted the school authorities, talked 
to the counselors about our service, and gave them 
the kit, but reported back on each individual visit 
with information on population, percentage of college 
bound students, interest, etc., which has been of 
inestimable value to us in planning our program. 
This corps of volunteers has contacted time and 
again the same group of schools, for promoting the 
film, inviting counselors to a meeting to see the film, 
getting information for planning a press conference 

(Continued on page 127) 





New Opportunities 


Education, and Welfare 


openings for: 


SOCIAL WORKERS-—both generalists and special- 
ists in medical care, welfare services, administrative 
methods, staff development, and other areas. Travel 
and moving expenses to duty station may be paid 
for staff employed for these positions. Requirements: 
Master’s degree in social work and supervisory, 
administrative, or consultative experience in a pub- 
lic or voluntary welfare or health agency, with an 
organized social work program. 


sas City, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 


ington 25, D. C. 





in the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Department of Health, 


Broadening of the public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act make immediate 


Positions are in the following grade and salary ranges: GS-9, $6435-$7425; GS-11, $7560-$8860; 
GS-12, $8955-$10,255; GS-13, $10,635-$11,935; GS-14, $12,210-$13,510. The positions are located in 
Washington, D. C., and in regional offices in Boston, New York, Charlottesville, Atlanta, Dallas, Kan- 


The Civil Service Examination requires only a submittal of an application. For additional informa- 
tion as to positions, requirements, and application forms, write to the Executive Secretary, Board of 
U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Bureau of Public Assistance, 330 Independence Avenue, S. W., Wash- 


PUBLIC WELFARE RESEARCH ANALYSTS— 
for designing and developing research projects, 
analyzing findings and conducting statistical re- 
search to assess public welfare programs. Require- 
ments: Progressively responsible social research 
experience in public assistance or child welfare or 
other social welfare or health programs. 
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ROOTS OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 89) 


accommodation will be found in numerous instances 
in both Mr. Cohen’s report and that on states’ legis- 
lation. 


For instance, Mr. Cohen describes the new amend- 
ments to the aid to dependent children program— 
which he labels “the most substantial improvement 
in family-directed welfare legislation since 1939.” The 
reports of state legislation reveal that a number of 
state legislatures have already revised their statutes 
to incorporate these changes. The section dealing 
with Medical Assistance for the Aged similarly re- 
ports action by states on these provisions passed by 
the Congress in August 1960. (Nine states had the 
program in operation as of May 1 but some several 
others were expected to do so by the time of pub- 
lication.) Other examples of this will be noticed, 
as well as instances of legislative changes resulting 
from changing social conditions, and some resulting 
from new knowledge of better ways to deal with 
certain kinds of problems. The new federal legisla- 
tion opens the way for states to provide expanded 
opportunities to upgrade staff through training pro- 
grams, a significant long-sought step. 

Possibly the most primary of APWA’s purposes 
is that of working toward increased efficiency and 
effectiveness of public welfare and social security 
programs. Inevitably, then, it must have notable 
concern for adequate legislation as well as program 
implementation. Its Federal Legislative Objectives, 
a statement of official policy, is reviewed and revised 
each year according to changing needs and conditions. 
These constitute a reference and guide not only at 
the federal level but for those concerned with state 
legislation as well, and for all members of the 
Association. 

Through these and other statements of policy based 
on careful study, and by serving as an information 
source, APWA seeks to contribute to the improve- 
ment of public welfare services through the con- 
tinuing refinement and adjustment of legislation, the 
base of all public welfare. 
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(Continued from page 90) 


Montana. A bill was passed that clarifies the amount 
of state and county participation in OAA, AB and 
AD grants. 


Nevada. The state director was removed from classi- 
fied service for the purpose of removal only. Funds 
were appropriated for salary increases of about five 
percent for classified state employees. 


New York. The social welfare law was amended, 
reafhirming the constitutional mandate and moral ob- 
ligation of the state to assist the needy, but empha- 
sizing that needy people should not come into the 
state for the purpose of receiving aid. Any public 
welfare official who has reason to believe that an 
applicant has come into the state in order to receive 
general assistance or ADC shall investigate his eligi- 
bility in accordance with seven specified criteria, 
including proof of willingness to work. If he is found 
ineligible, the applicant may appeal to the state 
department and have the opportunity for a hearing. 
Emergency assistance, however, may be granted to 
such persons. Bills to establish residence requirements 
were dropped in favor of this legislation. Express 
authorization was given for citizens’ advisory com- 
mittees in local public welfare districts. 


North Carolina. The title of the county superintend- 
ent of public welfare was changed to the county 
director of public welfare. 


North Dakota. $550,492 was appropriated for admin- 
istration. A bill was defeated in the house that would 
have provided for immediate financial liability on a 
county if an individual established permanent resi- 
dence; the one year residence requirement in the 
county would be repealed. 


Puerto Rico. A position of Undersecretary for Wel- 
fare was created under the Secretary of Health, De- 
partment of Health. Provision was made for co- 
ordination by the Commonwealth Planning Board 
of social statistics compiled by different social agencies. 


South Dakota. The State Public Welfare Commission 
was increased from three to five members. $20,000 
was voted for an investigation of the efficiency of the 
Department of Public Welfare by an interim legis 
lative investigating committee. 

West Virginia. The Department of Public Assistance 
was re-named the Department of Welfare and the 
Director re-named Commissioner of Welfare. 


Wyoming. The salary of the state director of public 
welfare was increased from $8,000 to $10,000. The 
base salary for benefit coverage in the retirement 
system was increased from $4,800 to $7,200. $2,964,073 
was appropriated for public welfare programs and 
county administration. Legislation was passed pro- 
viding that one member of the board of county com- 
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missioners in. each county shall be a member of the 
county board of public welfare. Welfare tax funds 
derived from county mill levies will now be on a 
calendar year basis. 


AGING 


Arizona. A proposal was defeated that would have 
removed grant plus income maximums for one- or 
two-person households. Also defeated was a bill that 
would have made it possible for the department of 
public welfare to waive residence requirements in 
hardship cases. 


Colorado. Two million dollars was authorized for 
additional construction at the state home for the 
aged. County departments were directed to attempt 
recovery in cases of recipients ineligible on account 
of secondary property in excess of the $1,000 maxi- 
mum. Recovery shall be either in the amount of the 
pension paid or in the amount of the excess over the 
pension amount, whichever is less. Several bills to 
increase the present 10 million dollars for medical 
care for old age pension recipients were defeated. 


Idaho. A bill to create a permanent council on aging 
failed to pass. 


Indiana. Claims for funeral expenses, with priority 
over any OAA claim, were raised from $200 to $350. 
The residence requirement for OAA was reduced 
from five to three years. An OAA grant to a person 
living in a religious, charitable or fraternal home is to 
be determined by the board of public welfare of 
the county in which the home is located. It was 
provided that a guardian may be appointed for a 
person wishing to apply for OAA, as well as a re- 
cipient. A proposal to increase the maximum OAA 
grant failed. 

Iowa. Patients in public medical institutions, except 
those for tuberculosis and mental illness, were made 
eligible for Old Age Assistance. Application may be 
made by patients in tuberculosis and mental hospitals, 
but assistance cannot begin while they are in them. 

A request for an increase in the OAA appropria- 
tion, to include funds for the medical program, was 
not granted, and the appropriation made for the 
next biennium was more than one million dollars 
per year less than in the last biennium. Cutbacks will 
have to be made by the department. 

A proposal was defeated that would have estab- 
lished a Commission on Aging, directly responsible to 
the governor (and having the same staff as a Com- 
mission on Children and Youth), to follow up on 
the White House Conference on Aging. 


Massachusetts. The transportation allowance for OAA 





recipients was increased from $2.50 to $4.00 per month. 
The OAA eligibility requirement of United States 
citizenship or 20 years residence in the United States 
was removed. Non-citizens will now be eligible if the 
regular residence requirement in the state is fulfilled. 

Referred to the next session were proposals to 
increase the state residence requirement from three 
years to five years during the nine years immediately 
preceding application and to make the local board of 
public welfare responsible for payment when a recipi- 
ent of medical assistance is to contribute part payment. 


Minnesota. A Governor’s Citizens Council on Aging 
was created. A 720-bed tuberculosis sanatorium was 
acquired for use as a nursing home for the aged. A 
proposal to remove the ceiling on OAA grants failed 
to pass. 


Nevada. A proposal failed that would have increased 
the presumed minimum need in OAA from $40 to 
$100 per month. A bill to create an agency for aging 
and an advisory committee failed of passage. 


New York. The age at which individuals come under 
the protection of the statutory provisions prohibiting 
discriminatory employment practice on account of age 
was reduced from 45 to 40. 


Puerto Rico. A Bureau for Long Time Care Illnesses 
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was created in the Department of Health. A fund 
was established to finance a special study of the needs 
of the aged, to be administered by an Office of 
Gerontology in the Department of Health, with the 
advice of a Council on Aging designated by the 
governor. 


South Dakota. Counties were authorized to contribute 
up to $20,000 to non-profit corporations operating 
homes for the aged. Authorization was refused for a 
commission to carry on the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Aging. 


Vermont. A joint resolution of the legislature called 
upon Congress to amend the Social Security Act to 
permit exemption of a certain amount of earned 
income for OAA recipients. 


Wyoming. The legislature memorialized the Presi- 
dent and Congress to take necessary action to remove 
the basis of discrimination against workers over 40 
years old insofar as it is perpetuated by federal legis- 
lation, but a similar action in regard to perpetuation 
by state legislation was defeated. 

A lien law for OAA recipients places a lien on 
real property for the amount of money payments only. 

Proposed tax exemptions in assessed valuation on 
property of persons against whom welfare liens have 
been placed failed to win approval. 
See also: ADMINISTRATION: Kansas, Massachus- 
etts;s MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR AGED; 
MEDICAL CARE: Arizona, Indiana, Nevada, New 
York, South Dakota; MENTAL HEALTH; Colo- 
rado; MISCELLANEOUS: Nebraska, North Da- 
kota. 


BLIND 


The following states amended their laws to pro- 
vide that earned income of $85 plus one-half of in- 
come over $85 be disregarded in computing Aid to 
the Blind grants, bringing their laws into conformity 
with the Social Security Act: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont and Wyoming. 


Arizona. Proposals were defeated that would have 
removed grant plus income maximums for one- or 
two-person households and that would have made it 
possible for the department of public welfare to 
waive residence requirements in hardship cases. 


Indiana. Claims against the estate of a deceased AB 
recipient, having priority over any other claim, shall 
include prior recorded encumbrances, taxes, costs 
of administration and funeral expenses of not more 
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than $350, according to a new law. The welfare de 
partment was prohibited from collecting interest on 
voluntary repayments of AB from a living or former 
recipient. The AB residence requirement was reduced 
from five to three years. 


Iowa. The law was altered to define clearly that a 
recipient of AB moving from one county to another 
must be in continuous residence for six months before 
his case is transferred. Applicants for AB were given 
the same right of appeal to the courts from decisions 
of the state board of social welfare as recipients of 
other forms of aid. 


Kansas. Funds were provided for a substantial addi 
tion to the Kansas Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind. Funds were made available for the first time 
to provide library services for talking-book users. 


Nevada. It was made possible for blind persons to 
apply for services to the blind and receive medical 
treatment to preserve or restore vision without apply- 
ing for AB, although they must meet all AB resi- 
dence and economic requirements. 


New Hampshire. State funds for educational assist- 
ance to the blind now can be expended by the Board 
of Public Welfare, without requiring approval of the 
governor and council. 


New York. Blind workers in civil service positions 
were given the same rights and preferences for reten- 
tion upon abolishment of their positions as disabled 
veterans have. 


Puerto Rico. A Rehabilitation Center for the Blind 
was established. $15,000 was made available for schol- 
arships to be administered by the Department of 
Education for training blind people in specialized in- 
stitutions, and $15,000 was made available for the 
Department of Health to finance a contract with the 
World Research Center for the Blind for training 
blind children and adults. 


South Dakota. A $10,000 revolving fund was estab 
lished for home industries sponsored by the Servic« 
to the Blind. Increased appropriations for Service 
to the Blind will permit hiring a staff member on 
prevention of blindness and as a pre-school counselor. 
A law was approved that gives preference to the pur- 
chase of services and goods manufactured or sold by 
blind persons. 


Vermont. Exemption of AB recipients from poll taxes 
was approved. A bill on relative responsibility in 
determining AB eligibility was withdrawn after it 
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was scheduled to receive an adverse report from the 
house social security committee. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


ADC laws were changed in Illinois and New York 
to secure federal furids under the revised definition in 
federal law of eligibility of children of unemployed 
fathers. A proposal to so change the law in Arizona 
failed of passage. 


Arizona. Crippled Children’s Services were trans- 
ferred from the Department of Public Welfare to a 
separate agency, and construction of a 40-bed addition 
to the Crippled Children’s Hospital was authorized. 
The Interstate Compact for Juveniles was passed. 


Arkansas. Acts were passed making it unlawful to 
sell alcohol to anyone under 21 years old, for minors 
to attend nightclubs, and for children under 12 years 
old to operate motorboats except under adult super- 
vision. A proposal to revise the guardianship law to 
allow the appointment of a guardian with power to 
consent to adoption in certain cases in which a parent 
is living was defeated. Also defeated was a bill to 
prohibit black marketing of children for adoption. 


Colorado. The children’s diagnostic center may now 
be used by all counties. Courts may now require as 
a condition of probation that a child report for assign- 
ment to a supervised work program. 


Idaho. A Children’s Commission was created to study 
and make recommendations about laws, practices and 
facilities relating to children. 


Indiana. Judges were given the power in divorce 
cases to order fathers to provide funds for their chil- 
dren to attend college. County departments were 
authorized to provide vocational training for mothers 
receiving ADC. Children of deceased and disabled 
veterans were exempted from payment of fees in 
state universities and colleges. Procedure for reciprocal 
enforcement of support laws with other states was 
established. 

The maximum payment to a licensed child care 
institution for the care of a dependent, delinquent or 
neglected child under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court was increased from $4.00 to $5.00 a day. The 
State Board of Education was authorized to conduct 
a detailed study of state reimbursements to local 
school corporations for establishing special programs 
for handicapped children, and to report the results 
to the next general assembly. Provision was made 
for an adopted child to inherit from both his adoptive 
and natural parents in certain circumstances. 


A proposal to participate in an interstate compact 


for the placement of children was not passed. Also 
failing to pass was a bill to increase ADC maximums. 


Iowa. The governor was authorized to sign the Inter 
state Compact on Juveniles and appoint an admin- 
istrator, and juvenile courts were granted power to 
carry out the provisions. 

The Department of Social Welfare sought but 
was denied permission to transfer OAA funds to 
the ADC program, to help provide from March 
through June for a large influx of ADC cases due 
to an unusual volume of unemployment. As a result 
of this denial, all ADC grants had to be cut 15 per- 
cent below the cut already in effect because of a 
minimum based on the 1950 cost of living. Increased 
funds were asked for the coming biennium, but the 
appropriation made was only slightly larger than the 
last one. 

Also refused was an increase in child welfare funds 
to increase staff in county departments. A proposal 
was defeated that would have established a Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth, directly responsible to 
the governor (and having the same staff as a Com- 
mission on Aging), to follow up on the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

Failing to pass were bills to declare unfit for a 
child, and therefore automatically ineligible for ADC, 
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any home in which a mother has an illegitimate child 
while receiving ADC; to require monthly re-investi- 
gation of all ADC cases by unannounced visits; to 
give the county attorney exclusive jurisdiction in 
deciding whether or not a deserted ADC applicant 
or recipient has done everything possible to secure 
support from the deserting parent; and to apply all 
laws on desertion and abandonment of children spe- 
cifically to illegitimate children. These bills reflected 
the strong feeling in the legislature that public assist- 
ance programs, particularly ADC, were administered 
in such a way as to encourage, or at least permit, 
cheating. 


Kansas. The legislature considered but rejected pro- 
posals to adopt the Interstate Compact on Placement 
of Children and the Uniform Act on Paternity. A 
proposal to add a “suitable home” eligibility require- 
ment for the ADC and needy child programs and to 
establish a maximum ADC grant was also rejected. 


Massachusetts. An amendment was rejected that 
would have increased the ADC residence require- 
ment from one year to five years. 

Montana. Many aspects of adoption were clarified in 


new legislation and the rate for care of children in 
the children’s center was increased. 


Nevada. $10,000 was appropriated for the attorney 
general’s office to investigate possible violations of law 
and unethical conduct and practices in child place- 
ments and adoptions. It was provided that the state 
welfare department may pay for foster care of chil- 
dren who are under the jurisdiction and custody of 
the School of Industry and for compelling reasons 
cannot be returned to their own homes when pa- 
roled. The definition of foster home, except for li- 
censing, was changed to include homes in which a 
child has been placed for adoption. 


Under a new law, a consent to adoption will not 
be valid unless it is in writing, signed by the con- 
senting persons, contains the names of the persons to 
whom the consent is given, and is attested by two 
competent disinterested witnesses who sign in the 
presence of the consenting persons. A copy of the 
consent must be delivered to the state welfare depart- 
ment within 48 hours by the persons given consent. 
A petition for adoption may be filed after a child has 
lived in the home of the petitioners for 30 days, but 
an adoption may not be granted until he has lived 
there for six months and the petitioners have lived 
in the state for six months. Copies of petitions for 
adoption must be sent to the welfare department, 
which must make an investigation and report to the 
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court within 30 days, specifically recommending ap- 
proval or rejection of the petition. If dissatished with 
the report, the court may order an independent in- 
vestigation, the cost of which may be charged to the 
petitioners or the county in which the adoption is 
pending. The court. may waive any investigation if 
one of the petitioners is related to the child within 
the third degree of consanguinity. 

Hospitals may not surrender custody of any child 
under six months of age to any person other than a 
parent, guardian or relative without written authori- 
zation by parent, guardian or relative specifying the 
persons to whom the child may be released. A copy 
of this consent must be furnished to the state welfare 
department before release of a child. A person receiv- 
ing custody in this manner, who subsequently sur- 
renders custody to another person, must furnish the 
name and address of the person having custody to the 
welfare department. Advertising in public media to 
place, obtain or request children for adoption was 
prohibited. 


Legislation was defeated that would have provided 
for payment of $400, which could be reduced or 
waived in cases of hardship, to the state welfare de- 
partment in any adoption proceeding. Regulation and 
licensing of child placing agencies by the state welfare 
department was not approved, and neither was par- 
ticipation in interstate compacts on placement for 
adoption and the establishment of a council for 
children and youth. 


New Hampshire. Maternal grandparents of an ille- 
gitimate child born to a minor receiving public as- 
sistance were declared legally liable for support of 
the child. 


New Mexico. A procedure was established to free 
dependent and neglected children for adoption 
through a court hearing. The natural or adoptive 
parents of a child so declared by a district court now 
may be ordered to contribute financially to the main- 
tenance and education of the child if they are finan- 
cially and physically able. 

A proposal failed to pass that would have trans- 
ferred the administration of child labor laws to the 
Labor and Industrial Commission, leaving the De- 
partment of Public Welfare the only one that has 
this function in any of the states. A bill was defeated 
that would have provided that if a mother gave birth 
to more than one dependent illegitimate child, no 
assistance could be granted the child or mother unless 
the mother gave custody of each dependent illegiti- 
mate child born after the first to the department of 


public welfare and filed with the department a writ- 
ten consent to adoption. 


New York. A two-stage procedure for non-agency 
adoptions was added to the adoption statute to insure 
earlier and more effective investigation of adoptive 
parents and home conditions and to allow the courts 
to remove children from the home and make other 
arrangements for them when necessary. A central reg- 
istry to aid in locating fathers who have deserted 
children receiving public assistance or care was estab- 
lished in the department of social welfare. 


North Carolina. Legislation was passed that makes it 
possible to free for adoption permanently neglected 
children. 


North Dakota. $767,230 was appropriated for child 
welfare and crippled children’s services. Some flexi- 
bility was granted with respect to religious back- 
ground in placing children. The time for social studies 
in adoptions was increased, and permission for adop- 
tion fees was given. A court, in cases of termination 
of parental rights and adoptions, may waive notice 
to alleged and adjudicated fathers who have dis- 
claimed in writing their parental rights. A bill com- 
prising a general statement of the child welfare re- 
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sponsibilities of the public welfare board was not 
passed. 


The name of the state training school was changed 
to the State Industrial School, which is now to have 
a disciplinary committee, receive social histories from 
the courts on commitment, and notify local law and 
welfare authorities when students are returned to 
their communities. A proposal to transfer the school 
to the public welfare board, to establish a diagnostic 
and treatment unit on the grounds and to employ a 
full-time juvenile commissioner in each judicial dis- 
trict failed to pass. 


Puerto Rico. A Children’s Commission was created 
in the Department of Health. This commission will 
co-ordinate government activities and services for chil- 
dren; study measures to prevent and correct circum- 
stances having an adverse effect on youth, and make 
recommendations to pertinent agencies; prepare a 
central file compiling all data on children; and study 
problems and needs of children in order to orient pro- 
grams. Legislative provision was made for licensing 
and supervision of private child care institutions by 
the Division of Public Welfare, and forbidding opera- 
tion of such institutions without a license from the 
department. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to assign to the University of Puerto Rico 
and the Department of Education funds needed for 
scholarships to needy children of exceptional ability. 


To widen the application of support obligations for 
dependent children and provide uniformity in the 
reciprocal law of non-support, a law was passed that 
provides that the duty to support will be applicable 
to all dependents in the commonwealth, whether or 
not the legally responsible relative is living there. A 
juvenile court system was created, with provision for 
appointment of judges, probation officers and social 
workers. 

Amendment was made to the adoption law to 
allow the court to designate a special guardian with 
authority to consent to the adoption of a minor or 
an incapacitated person, if the person has no living 
parent, if he has been abandoned by his parents, if 
their whereabouts are unknown, if the parents cannot 
give consent on account of mental derangement or 
retardation, or if one of the parents himself is an 
un-emancipated minor and does not have a parent 
or guardian who could formalize his consent to 
adoption. The law was further amended to provide 
that the rights, duties and obligations of the adoptee 
to his natural family and his natural family to him 
shall cease, and for all legal purposes the adoptee 
shall be considered as the legitimate child of the 


adopter, and the adopter considered as the legitimate 
parent. 


The Division of Public Welfare was authorized t 
accept the custody and guardianship of minors whose 
parents or guardians consent, and also to initiate 
action to deprive parents or guardians of their 
parental authority and custody of children in certain 
cases already covered by law. 

A proposal was defeated that would have repealed 
legislation that provides that parents acknowledging 
or adopting children do not acquire use of any profit 
on the children’s estates and cannot participate in 
their administration unless they post bond agreeable 
to the district court or to the persons present at the 
adoption. 


Laws were passed to allow apprentice training of 
minors under 18 in certain industries; to regulate the 
presence of minors in concerns serving alcoholic bev- 
erages; and to require all funds of which minors are 
consignees to be deposited in savings accounts in 
banks. A nine o'clock curfew for children under 14 
was imposed. The Superior Court was authorized to 
give suspended sentences in certain cases of misde- 
meanors by persons under 18, and an amendment was 
made to the Law of Probation to rule that no person 
convicted of offenses to minors may be placed on 
probation. 


South Dakota. The Governor’s Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth was continued but its biennial ap- 
propriation was reduced from $20,000 to $5,000. In- 
creased appropriations for child welfare services will 
permit hiring additional staff to extend service 
throughout the state. The same appropriation was 
made for ADC for the next biennium as for the 
current biennium, which will result in a cut from 90 
percent to 80 percent payments. The requirement that 
children 16 to 17 years old be in school in order to 
receive ADC grants was removed, and the definition 
of eligible payee was expanded to conform to the 
Social Security Act. 


Tennessee. The adoption law was amended to sim- 
plify adoptions by relatives and the procedure in de- 
partment and agency placements, to define further an 
abandoned child, and to provide for state residents in 
military service outside the state to file adoption 
petitions. 


Virgin Islands. A schedule of fees for foster care was 
approved, with a minimum of $40 per month and 
provision for review whenever warranted by changes 
in the cost of living. Funds were provided for the 
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Department of Welfare to operate three day care 
facilities for children of working mothers. 


West Virginia. It was enacted that a petitioner seeking 
to adopt a child of his spouse need not be 15 years 
older than the child. Any contract or agreement en- 
deavoring to deny. any person the right to petition 
for the adoption of a person, or to alter the time or 
manner of adoption, was declared contrary to public 
policy and null and void. The age of children a father 
may be required to support was raised from 16 to 18. 


Wyoming. The district courts were empowered to 
commit “incorrigible and vagrant” children to houses 
of refuge, detention homes, or reform or industrial 
schools, or to place them on probation. The superin- 
tendents of the state training school and state hospital 
now will be appointed conservators of the estates of 
minors and incompetents admitted to their institu- 
tions, unless a guardian is appointed. County com- 
missioners were authorized to employ probation coun- 
selors to make investigations of persons referred to 
them by the district court and to make similar investi- 
gations when requested by justice and municipal 
court judges in cases involving juveniles. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare was authorized to certify 
child care facilities when parents are absent or unable 
to care for their ‘children. 

A proposal failed to pass that would have in- 
creased membership on the Youth Council from 14 
to 21 persons and provided for an annual meeting of 
advisory members and an annual meeting to improve 
communication between state departments serving the 
interests of children. Also defeated were proposals to 
raise the age at which a minor may operate a motor 
vehicle from 15 to 16, and to enact a child labor act, 
setting forth conditions of employment of certain 
age groups. 


See also: ADMINISTRATION: Massachusetts; 
CORRECTIONS: Arizona, South Dakota; MEN- 
TAL HEALTH: Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
New York: MISCELLANEOUS: Nebraska, North 
Dakota. 


CORRECTIONS 
Arizona. A proposal to establish intermediate facili- 


ties for juvenile delinquents was defeated. 


Iowa. A bill was defeated that would have permitted 
county jail prisoners to go out during the day to 
work, to find work, to attend school or for medical 
care. 


Montana. The salaries of probation officers were in- 





creased, and a bill was passed to permit a judge, at his 
discretion, to admit the press to public and juvenile 
court hearings involving felonies. 


Puerto Rico. A Penal Reform Commission was cre 
ated to study the penal system and make recommen- 
dations. The Legal Aid Society was exempted from 
all tariffs in judiciary procedures. 


South Dakota. Counties were authorized to contract 
for the care of children with larger counties that have 
detention homes in order to encourage larger coun- 
ties to establish them. Juvenile trafhe offenders were 
removed from the definition of juveniles for court 
procedures. The Interstate Compact on Juveniles was 
adopted. The state training school was provided funds 
to hire a clinically-trained chaplain, caseworker, group 
worker and vocational training instructor, to construct 
staff housing, and to provide a reception unit. Salaries 
for county judges were increased considerably, and 
justices of the peace now will be appointed by the 
senior circuit judge instead of being elected. 

A proposal to establish a forestry camp was post- 
poned, and a number of proposals to increase pen- 
alties or provide for adult handling in juvenile 
delinquency cases were defeated. 


West Virginia. Permission was given courts to allow 
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husbands under jail sentence for non-support of wife 
or child, who have or obtain employment, to be re- 
leased from jail to work, serving the sentence between 
periods of employment. 


See also: CHILDREN AND YOUTH: Wyoming; 
MISCELLANEOUS: Wyoming. 


DISABLED 


Arizona. A bill failed to pass that would have author- 
ized the department of public welfare to take ad- 
vantage of federal matching funds on an APTD 
program. 


Indiana. Assistance was extended to disabled persons, 
as provided in the Social Security Act, to be in effect 
in 1963. Determination of disability shall be by the 
welfare department, and a recipient of aid must have 
lived in the state for at least five of the nine years 
preceding application, the last year of which must be 
continuous. Medical care will be provided in addition 
to the award, which has a maximum of $70 a month. 


Massachusetts. All disability assistance recipients were 
granted $4.00 in their monthly budgets for “leisure 
time activities,” and except for inmates of nursing 
homes or institutions, $2.50 for transportation. The 
maximum age of eligibility for AD was limited to the 
minimum now or hereafter established by the federal 
government for OAA. 

An amendment to increase the residence require- 
ment from one year to five years preceding applica- 
tion was referred to the next legislative session. 


Puerto Rico. The Vocational Rehabilitation Law was 
amended to lengthen the hospitalization period for 
physical restoration. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Department of Education was author- 
ized to sell orthopedic and prosthetic apparatus manu- 
factured at the Center for Physical Medicine and 
Vocational Evaluation and to create a fund from 
the proceeds to purchase materials, tools and equip- 
ment for their manufacture. 


Vermont. Recipients of Aid to the Disabled were ex- 
empted from poll taxes. 


Wyoming. The State Board of Education was author- 
ized to construct and operate a state school for the 
deaf. A proposal to add an upper age limit of 65 years 
of age to APTD eligibility requirements was re- 
jected. 


See also: CHILDREN AND YOUTH: North Da- 
kota; MISCELLANEOUS: Colorado, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Wyoming. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 


State developments concerning the new MAA pro- 
gram, as summarized below, include nine programs 
in operation by early May as a result of enabling 
legislation, attorney generals’ opinions, appropriations, 
or administrative action; and negative action by eight 
state legislatures. At least six other programs are 
expected to become effective by July 1, 1961 (Arkansas, 
Idaho, Maryland, North Dakota, Tennessee and 
Utah). These and any additional state developments 
will be reported in the next issue of PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. 


Alaska. The legislature adjourned without adopting 
MAA legislation which had been proposed. 


Arizona. The legislature failed to pass a bill to appro- 
priate $10,000 to the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare for the purpose of studying the type of state 
program which might be enacted in accordance with 
federal MAA legislation. 


Colorado. A bill was introduced to implement the 
MAA program but did not pass. 


Indiana. A bill establishing MAA was considered by 
the legislature but was not passed. 


Kansas. Standby legislation permitting the state to 
participate in MAA was rejected by the legislature. 
The state reports that Kansas presumably will not 
have MAA prior to 1963. 


Kentucky. Legislation passed at a special session estab- 
lished MAA effective January 1, 1961. Maximum an- 
nual gross income for single person $1,000; for couple 
$1,500. Homestead exempt; other non-income real 
property limited to $5,000. Cash surrender value of 
insurance limited to $3,000; other personal property 
$500 for a single person and $750 for couple. Services 
limited to acute, emergency and _ life-endangering 
conditions. Maximums of two visits per month on 
physicians’ services and three days of hospital care per 
illness. 


Massachusetts. Legislation which became effective on 
October 1, 1960 set up a new MAA program with lib- 
eral exemptions as to personal assets and income. Per- 
sons with excess income are eligible if their medical 
expenses total more than the excess. Ownership of 
non-homestead real estate disqualifies. Children’s re- 
sponsibility included. Services include in-patient hos- 
pital ward services, public medical institution services, 
nursing home services, physicians’ services, out-patient 
hospital or clinic services, nursing services, physical 
therapy and related services, dental services, home 
health care services, laboratory and X-ray services, 
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prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures and prosthetic 
devices, diagnostic screening and preventive services, 
any other medical care or remedial care recognized 
under the law of the commonwealth, and any other 
medical care in accordance with the department med- 
ical care plan. The act also excludes granting of OAA 
to persons in nursing homes, chronic hospitals and 
public medical institutions, where the person needs 
no outside residence. Such recipients are now aided 


under MAA. 


Michigan. MAA legislation became effective October 
1, 1960. Maximum annual income for single person 
$1,500; for couple $2,000. Contributions considered 
available from children or estranged spouse not in- 
cluded in computing income during first 30 days of 
each period of hospitalization. Homestead property 
exempt. Other assets limited to same amounts as in- 
come. Services limited in kind and quantity to those 
covered by standard Michigan Blue Shield and Blue 
Cross plans as of September 1, 1960 (although cover- 
age is not provided through these plans): out-patient 
physicians’ services only in office, medical care facility, 
or hospital out-patient clinic and limited to emergency 
treatment and specified tests: hospital in-patient care 
includes physicians’ services and usual hospital serv- 
ices, exclusive of special duty nursing, whole blood 
and ambulance and dental services. (Regular session 
of legislature in May considering expansion of eligi- 
bility and services.) ' 


Montana. A bill to provide for state participation in 
MAA failed to pass. 


New Mexico. New legislation is not needed for MAA 
but the legislature did not approve a request for an 
appropriation. 


New York. MAA legislation became effective April 
1, 1961. For single person, annual income over $1800 
and resources over $900 are: applied to medical ex- 
penses; for couple, comparable ceilings are $2600 and 
$1300. Services include physicians’ services; care, treat- 
ment, maintenance and nursing services in hospitals, 
nursing homes, infirmaries or other medical institu- 
tions; out-patient hospital or clinic services; home 
nursing services; drugs, sickroom supplies, and pros- 
thetic appliances; and physical therapy. Services of 
dentists, podiatrists and optometrists excluded, as are 
dentures, eyeglasses and artificial eyes. 


Oklahoma. On the basis of an opinion of the attorney 
general, MAA became effective in October 1960. 
Maximum annual income for single person owning 
and occupying own home is $924 and for couple 


$1560; if renting or making home payments, $1188 


and $1824 respectively. Equity in homestead limited 
to $8,000. Cash surrender value of insurance, equity 
in tools of trade or in business, and other resources 
all have maximum limits. Non-institutional care for 
patients approved for home care includes two physi- 
cians’ visits a month, nursing care and diagnostic 
Institu- 
tional care includes general hospital care for a life- 
endangering or sight-endangering condition, not to 
exceed 21 days for a single admission; and attending 
physicians’ and surgeons’ services, including anesthet- 
ists, pathologists and radiologists. 


services to determine need for home care. 


Puerto Rico. The MAA program became effective in 
October, 1960 as a result of an attorney general's 
opinion. Maximum on individual annual income is 
$1500. Services include hospital care, including phy- 
sicians’ services, and drugs and appliances as pre- 
scribed; out-patient hospital and dispensary service, 
including physicians’ and ancillary services, prescribed 
drugs and appliances; physical therapy and related 
services, dental care, laboratory and X-ray services and 
preventive medical services. In general, services are 
provided through the facilities of the Department of 
Health. 


South Dakota. A proposed plan for MAA was tabled 


by the legislature. This matter was referred to the 
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Legislative Research Council for further study during 
the next two years. 


Virgin Islands. At a special session in November 
1960, legislation was passed creating MAA program 
effective January 1, 1961. Maximum income of $1200 
for an individual and $2400 for a couple. Homestead 
exempt. Liquid assets limited to $1200. Services in- 
clude in-patient hospital care, including private duty 
nursing when “critically necessary;” home care, in- 
cluding physicians’ visits; drugs and prosthetic appli- 
ances, except glasses. All care except physicians’ home 
visits provided through facilities of the department of 
health. 


Washington. MAA program in operation October 1, 
1960 as result of attorney general’s opinion. Income 
measured by department standards of assistance; 
needs of dependents included; excess income applied 
to medical expenses. Exemptions include homestead, 
personal property including automobile, and cash sur- 
render value of insurance up to $500. All other re- 
sources applied to medical expenses. Physicians’ serv- 
ices in home or office limited to conditions that are 
acute emergencies requiring life-saving procedure, or 
conditions which if not immediately treated would 
necessitate extended hospitalization and/or surgery; 
drugs and pharmaceutical supplies on out-patient 
basis subject to same limitation; dental care for relief 
of pain only; all in-patient hospital and related med- 
ical services; nursing home care; ambulance service. 


West Virginia. MAA legislation became effective Oc- 
tober 5, 1960. Maximum annual income for single 
person, $1500; for couple $3000. Homestead and other 
real property exempt. Certain personal property and 
other liquid assets limited to $5000 for single person 
or $7500 for couple. Services include hospitalization, 
limited to 30 days annually, for acute illnesses, emer- 
gency surgery and diagnostic services, or for other 
conditions if capacity for self-care or self-support is 
thereby increased; nursing home care for acute condi- 
tions after hospitalization or to prevent need for 
hospital care; physicians’ services for acute illnesses; 
drugs for acute and specified chronic illnesses; ambu- 
lance; dental care for emergency extractions and 
treatment. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Arizona. A bill to appropriate $10,000 for the state 
welfare department to study what type of program 
would best serve the aged of the state was not passed. 


Arkansas. Municipalities and counties were author- 
ized to construct and operate nursing homes and 


licensing of nursing homes was placed with the state 
health department. 


Indiana. Medical care within the framework of the 
OAA program was approved for persons not re- 
ceiving OAA but who are in need of assistance for 
medical and hospital expenses. Certain persons were 
designated to consent to medical or surgical treat- 
ment of a person determined to be unable to give 
permission himself. A hospital, nursing home or 
similar institution was given the right to appeal to the 
state department on any fee schedule for medical 
assistance service approved by a county department 
but with which the hospital is dissatisfied. 


Massachusetts. A proposed amendment to law that 
would have allowed special duty nursing and whole 
blood to be furnished to public assistance patients 
was referred to the next legislative session. 


Nevada. A proposal to extend medical and remedial 
care to the ADC program was not approved. 


New Mexico. The maximum amount payable by 
the Department of Public Welfare to hospitals for 
care of public assistance recipients was increased from 
$18.50 per day to $25.00 per day for the first three days 
and $18.50 for each additional day. 


New York. Private nursing homes, convalescent 
homes and kiomes for adults must attach a statement 
of all expenses to each application for admission, and 
may not make additional charges except for emer- 
gency services. Specific statutory authority was enacted 
for providing medical care of indigents through health 
insurance or other prepaid plans. 


North Carolina. Funds have been transferred to the 
Board of Public Welfare to make possible a program 
of vendor payments for hospitalization of public 
assistance cases not eligible for money payments. This 
provides hospitalization for persons who need assist- 
ance only when they become ill. 


South Dakota. $350,000 per year was appropriated 
for medical care for OAA recipients, which puts into 


operation the program adopted by the legislature in 
1957. 


Wyoming. Provision was made for labeling drugs 
with name and location of manufacturer, recognized 
name of drug, quantity in package, etc. 


See also: AGING: Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, 


Puerto Rico; BLIND: Nevada; CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH: Arizona; DISABLED: Indiana; MED 
ICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Colorado. Funds were appropriated to construct a 
new mental hospital. A bill to allow the placing of 
certain senile persons in private and public nursing 
homes failed to pass. 


Illinois. $4,177,000 was appropriated from the mental 
health fund for construction of a hospital for the 
mentally retarded. $371,300 was appropriated for 
initial expenses in equipping, furnishing and stathng 
a new state pediatric institute for care and study of 
mentally retarded children, to be opened this summer. 


Indiana. A separate department of mental health was 
established. Provision was made for school corpora- 
tions to employ psychologists and other specially 
trained personnel to train handicapped children. The 
definition of a family boarding home in which men- 
tally ill persons may be placed was broadened to 
include licensed child care institutions or other suit- 
able facilities. 


Kansas. Legislation was enacted to permit the organ- 
ization, establishment, administration and financial 
support of county and community mental health cen- 
The State Board of 
designated as responsible for the mental health pro- 


ters. Social Welfare has been 


Minnesota. Funds were appropriated to construct a 
70-bed residential treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children. 


Nevada. A bureau of mental health was created in 
the Department of Health and funds were appro- 
priated for it to provide for the care of the mentally 
ill. The bureau is responsible for developing and 
and mental 
health services and will assist local health authorities 
in providing community mental health services, co- 


administering preventive outpatient 


grams of the state. 
with other state 
agencies, participate in developing facilities for train- 


ordinate mental health functions 
ing personnel, and collect and disseminate informa- 
tion on mental health. 


New Hampshire. An act was passed to reorganize 
and expand mental health facilities and activities 
and combine mental health programs, including 
mental institutions, in a new department of health 
and welfare. 


New York. The jurisdiction of children’s courts over 
children with retarded mental development was en- 
larged to authorize providing them with necessary 
health or education services. Local boards of educa- 
tion were authorized to make provisions for the 


instruction of emotionally disturbed children and to 
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provide transportation for them to public or private 


sche ry ils. 


North Dakota. $120,000 was appropriated for psychi- 
atric and related care. 


Puerto Rico. A Bureau of Mental Health and a 
service program to combat alcoholism were created. 
A study of needs and resources in mental health in 


the commonwealth was recently completed. 


South Dakota. Administration of the state’s subsidy 
for community mental health centers was transferred 
to the state hospital for the mentally ill. 


Wyoming. A Mental Health Authority was created 
within the Department of Public Health. Amend- 
ments to the law pertaining to the state hospital 
governor vetoed a bill 
containing definite rules to govern hospital admission 


failed to be approved, and the 


and release of mentally ill persons, on the recom- 
mendation of the attorney general that it contained 
many conflicts with present statutes. 


See also: CHILDREN AND YOUTH. New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Colorado. The department of rehabilitation received 
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an increased appropriation for 1961-62. A supple- 
mental appropriation for the current fiscal year, 
however, was defeated. 


Delaware. Provision was made for distribution of 
federal surplus foods to needy persons certified by 
the department of public welfare. The duration of 
benefit payments to jobless workers was extended by 
50 percent until August 1961. 


Indiana. A bill to reduce residence requirements for 
poor relief failed to pass. 


Iowa. The provision that a small amount of aid other 
than in an institution or hospital will stop acquisition 
of legal settlement was eliminated from the poor law. 
A bill that would have permitted county boards of 
supervisors, jointly or separately, to set up an office 
of public defender to assist people unable to pay legal 
fees was not passed. Also defeated was a proposal 
to permit the use of names of public assistance recip- 
ients and amounts of their grants as information for 
any purpose. 


Kansas. Proposals to repeal the recovery act died in 
: ) 

committee, and a proposal to reduce tesidence re- 

quirements failed of passage. 


Montana. Bills were passed which increase the mile- 
age allowance from seven to eight cents a mile and 
increase the per diem allowance from seven to eight 
dollars. The silicosis benefits program was transferred 
from the Department of Public Welfare to the Indus- 
trial Accident Board. 


Nebraska. Legislation was passed that authorizes re- 
ciprocal agreements with other states regarding resi- 
dence requirements for recipients of OAA, AB 


and AD. 


Nevada. The mileage allowance was increased from 
eight to ten cents a mile. The responsibility for legal 
action against responsible relatives failing to make 
support payments for persons receiving various types 
of public assistance was transferred from the county 
district attorney to the attorney general. A bill to 
transfer responsibility for licensing adult group care 
facilities from the state welfare department to the 
state department of health failed to pass. 


New York. Effective for a temporary period, in con- 
formity with recent federal legislation, unemployment 
insurance benefits were extended for an additional 
13 weeks to those who have exhausted the regular 
26 weeks of benefits. Coverage under workmen’s 
compensation and disabilities benefits was extended to 
apply to employers with one or more employees. 
Public defenders were authorized for the City of 
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New York and for counties with populations over 


100,000. 


Additional protection for migrant farm workers 
was provided by requiring registration of every person 
who brings five or more migrant workers into the 
state (instead of ten or more as at present), and by 
requiring that payroll records be kept for each worker, 
detailing units produced on a piece-work basis or 
hours worked on an hourly basis. 


North Dakota. A total appropriation of $14,418,513 
was made for public welfare, with $13,100,794 for 
public assistance programs. A bill was passed to 
license charitable organizations, designating the secre- 
tary of state as responsible. Defeated in the house 
was a proposal to establish a commission of human 
resources to function in the fields of aging, children 
and youth, employment of the physically handicapped, 
and related fields. 


South Dakota. Authorization was given for rehabili- 
tation for independent living whenever federal funds 
are made available for this purpose. 


Tennessee. The assistance laws were amended to de- 
fine need “as determined by the state department 
standards.” 


West Virginia. The amount of money a county court 
is required to levy for public assistance was reduced 
from 15 to 12 percent of its current purposes levy. 


Wyoming. It was enacted that all first notices of 
unemployment compensation claims shall be by per- 
sonal service or registered or certified mail. A fine 
not to exceed $500 was imposed for non-support, if 
it constitutes a crime but not a felony, and imprison- 
ment may be in a county jail as well as in the state 
penitentiary. It was provided that licensing and 
liability requirements when connected with civil de- 
fense and civil defense workers shall be waived during 
an emergency or training for an emergency. The state 
will no longer be subject to fees or costs for filing or 
recording any document with a government official 
unless expressly required in a statute. 

The workmen’s compensation law was amended 
to increase maximum monthly payments for tem- 
porary total disability, and to increase the amount 
of wages subject to provisions of the act from $3,000 
to $4,200. 

Proposals were defeated that would have provided 
payment for moving expenses of a transferred state 
officer or employee, and authorized government de- 
partments to enter into group insurance plans and 


provide partial premium payments. Proposals to 


change the unemployment laws to increase taxable 
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wages, to change the formula for maximum payments 
and to alter disqualification failed of passage. Two 
proposed increases in the minimum wage from $.75 
to $1.25 per hour, and to $1.00 per hour were defeated. 
Also defeated was a proposal to create a veterans 
affairs commission... 


Bills were introduced to open to the public all 
meetings of tax-supported bodies when making final 
decisions and all public records except those per 
taining to examination or treatment of institutional- 
ized persons, and to provide that no act of governing 
bodies of cities, towns and counties should be official 
until publication of their proceedings. All these bills 
failed to pass. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 92) 


1. Extension of ADC to children of unemployed 
parents 


a. Expanded eligibility. Public Law 87-31 extends 
ADC coverage to the needy children of an 
unemployed parent, as well as to those of a 
dead, disabled or absent parent. The extension 
is temporary, covering the 14-month period 
between May 1, 1961 and June 30, 1962. 


b. State participation. Each state is free to decide 
whether it wishes to extend ADC to families 
of unemployed parents. The definition of what 
constitutes unemployment is left to the state. 
Assistance may, in accordance with a state’s 
plan, be denied to any child or to his responsible 
relative for any month in which the unem- 
ployed parent receives unemployment insurance. 


c. Rehabilitative help to the parent. A pattici- 
pating state is required to enter into, and to 
maintain, cooperative arrangements with the 
state public employment service. These arrange- 
ments are for the purpose of helping the 
unemployed parent to find a suitable job as 
quickly as possible. 

The arrangements are to include not only 
registration but also periodic re-registration, as 
well as the maximum continuing utilization of 
the public employment services. Public assist- 
ance cannot be continued if, and for as long as, 
the parent refuses, without good cause, to accept 
an appropriate job offer from the employment 
office or from an employer. But the public 
assistance agency, before denying assistance for 
this reason, must determine whether there has 
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been a bona fide job offer, and whether the 
) 
person had good cause for refusing it. 


In making this determination, the welfare 
agency is expected to weigh the unemployed 
parent’s qualifications and physical capacity for 
the job. It must also consider such factors as 
whether a job pays substandard wages, whether 
it is hazardous, and whether it can be reached 
by practical means of transportation. 


Federal participation in the states’ costs for aid to 
children newly eligible under the 1961 legislation was 
estimated at about $290 million, if all the states imple- 
mented the amendment for the full 14-month period. 
But many states cannot act without new legislation, 
while others may be able to start operating under 
existing authority. Naturally, the actual federal ex- 
penditures will depend on the states’ individual action. 


It was the general intent that the additional federal 
money shall not be used to replace the state and local 
funds now being spent to help needy people. The 
new federal money is provided to the states for assist- 
ance to the needy families of unemployed workers 
who are not eligible for public assistance or who are 
receiving payments—usually under state or locally 
financed general assistance programs—that are too 
low to permit them to live decently. 
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It is hoped that the states which are already assisting 
the eligible families from state or local funds will use 
the new federal appropriations to raise their standards 
of assistance, to liberalize their eligibility require- 
ments, and to make other needed improvements in 
their ADC programs. 


2. “Suitable Home” Provisions 
The new law extends for certain states the date 
after which federal funds will be withheld because 
these states deny ADC on the basis that a child’s 
home is considered “unsuitable,” yet leave the 
child in that Some states require state 
legislative action to define the welfare agency’s 
continuing responsibility for the child. For these 
states, federal funds will not be withheld prior 
to September 1, 1962. However, some states carry 
on the same practices but do not require legislation 
permitting them to change. These states must 
comply with the federal requirement regarding 
“suitable homes” by July 1, 1961, the date fixed 
by former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming in January 1961. 
Background. Some states have maintained that ADC 
can be granted only to a child living in a suitable 
home. When the assistance agency regards the home 
as unsuitable, it automatically discontinues ADC, 
with its financial aid and other services. Yet the 
agency has neither removed the child from the home 
nor tried to help the parent improve the home con- 
ditions. 


home. 


In effect, the child could starve, freeze or 
turn into a community outcast—all because the adult 
caring for him has not met the community’s accepted 
living standards. In several states, the child is given 
no further help, and the parent is virtually abandoned 
by the welfare agency. The child is left in a situation 
that is almost certain to deteriorate further, without 
even the money provided through public assistance. 

The problem was brought into dramatic focus in 
1960. The State of Louisiana removed some .23,000 
children from the public assistance rolls because their 
homes were presumed unsuitable (as determined by 
the birth of an illegitimate child since the receipt of 
ADC). No other arrangements were made for their 
care in a more appropriate environment. A federal 
hearing was held on the Louisiana situation in 
November 1960 but on January 16, 1961, the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, William L. Mitchell, 
found that, as a result of changes made by the state 
in its ADC plan, there was no longer sufficient basis 
for a finding of nonconformity. 

Subsequently, on January 16, 1961, Secretary Flem- 
ming made the following determination: 


I have concluded that when a needy child who 


otherwise fits within the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program of the State is denied the funds that 
are admittedly needed to provide the basic essen- 
tials of life itself, because of the behavior of his 
parent or other relative, the State plan imposes a 
condition of eligibility that bears no just relation- 
ship to the Aid to Dependent Children program. 
I therefore believe that this Department should 
inform the State agencies administering Aid to 
Dependent Children plans that eligibility condi- 
tions with the effect described above are not com- 
patible with entitlement for continued Federal 
grants. 


On January 17, 1961, the following statement was 
issued by the Department to the states effective on 


July 1, 1961: 


A State plan for aid to dependent children may 
not impose an eligibility condition that would deny 
assistance with respect to a needy child on the basis 
that the home conditions in which the child lives 
are unsuitable, while the child continues to reside 
in the home. Assistance will therefore be continued 
during the time efforts are being made either to 
improve the home conditions or to make arrange- 
ments for the child elsewhere. 


It seems evident that, when a state denies aid to 
a child solely because of his home conditions, the 
state is imposing an eligibility requirement that contra- 
dicts a basic purpose of ADC: that a child be helped 
to grow up within his own family unit. Consequently, 
the Senate Finance Committee, in postponing the 
date for the compliance of states requiring legislative 
action, affirmed the basic premise of the Department's 
policy regarding “suitable home” practices. 


? 


3. ADC Payments for Certain Children in 
Foster Homes 


The 1961 amendments redefine the term “de- 
pendent child” to include a child who, while 
receiving ADC, has been removed from his home 
by the courts and placed in foster care by the 
public assistance agency. ADC payments may be 
continued for children who received aid in or for 
the month in which the court action was initiated. 
This provision, like the one relating to the families 
of unemployed parents, will be in effect for 
the 14-month period from May 1, 1961 through 
June 30, 1962. 


Requirements for Participating States. Each state 
decides whether to implement the foster care pro- 


visions. If it does so, it must amend its state 


assistance plan to provide for the development 
of an individual plan for each child who is to 
receive ADC while in foster care. When prac 
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tical, the local welfare agency is to utilize services 
facilitating placement of the child in the home of 
another relative who, by law, can be regarded as 
the child’s caretaker and is thus eligible for ADC. 
Moreover, the agency, when practical, is expected 
to provide for services that will help improve the 
home conditions which have necessitated the child’s 
placement in foster care. The plan for the indi- 
vidual child is also to include provisions for 
periodic review of the child’s need to continue 
under foster The local welfare 
agency, under the state plan, is to utilize, to the 


care. state or 
maximum extent practical, social workers who 
are participating in the administration of the 
state’s child welfare services. 
Background. As one of its legislative objectives, the 
American Public Welfare Association has stated: 
Specific provisions should be made for federal 
financial participation in the maintenance of chil- 
dren in foster care.® 
The Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, 
in its 1960 report to Congress, said that foster homes 
for children will be adequate only when continuing 
supervision is provided by child welfare agencies, 
and when foster parents are paid, on a realistic basis, 
their 


for their services to the children who share 


homes. 

Some children have to spend part of their child- 

hood in foster care. But the ties between a child and 
his natural guardian are perhaps the strongest known 
to mankind. To sever these ties, even for a brief 
period, is a serious step. Yet sometimes a home situ- 
ation is clearly contrary to a child’s best interests. 
Temporary placement may take him out of a bad 
environment and give him his only chance for normal 
growth. But facilities for child-placement are some- 
times extremely limited. Families capable of provid- 
ing suitable foster care sometimes cannot afford to 
take children without financial help. 
Expected Results. The 1961 legislation is designed 
to meet an urgent and specific need. Providing only 
for children who qualify for ADC, it will not affect 
the majority of children who need foster care. These 
children will remain the responsibility of the public 
and voluntary child welfare agencies. 

Though the foster-care legislation for ADC chil- 
dren is limited, it is expected to stimulate and assist 
the states in protecting and caring for children under 
proper safeguards—that is, under the continuing 
watchfulness of the public welfare agencies. More- 


over, the new law will further stimulate the use of 


‘American Public Welfare Association. Federal Legislative Ob- 


jectives—1961, p. 2. 
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professionally trained staff who are skilled and expe- 
rienced in the placement and supervision of children 
outside their own homes. 


Most of the children who will now receive ADC 
while in foster-care would have remained in their 
own homes as ADC recipients, had this legislation 
not been passed. Therefore, it is not expected to 
add substantial numbers of children to the public 
The will 


probably range between three and four million dollars 


assistance rolls. additional federal costs 
for the 14-month period of operation. The expendi- 
tures will be little, but the results will be extremely 
rewarding, in terms of the new security and oppor- 
tunity provided to children threatened by unfortunate 


home environment. 


TraiNninc Pusiic WELFARE PERSONNEL 


Grants for Training Public Welfare Personnel. 
Federal grants to the states for training public 
welfare personnel are authorized to cover 100 per- 
cent of the states’ costs, during the fiscal years 
1962 and 1963. Congress will have to make appro- 
priations for this purpose to make the provision 
effective. 


Back ground. The 1961 legislation augments the train- 
ing amendments passed by the Congress in the Social 
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Security Amendments of 1956. In that year, Congress 
took a substantial step to lessen the critical shortage 
of professional personnel engaged in, or preparing to 
engage in, the administration of the federal-state 
programs.* The federal government was authorized 
to pay 80 percent of the states’ costs for training 
persons employed, or preparing for employment, in 
the programs, and for establishing fellowships, train- 
eeships, and special short-term study courses. Federal 
grants of five million dollars were authorized for the 
first year, plus such sums as the Congress might 
appropriate during the next four years. Despite 
requests from many sources, the Congress had not 
appropriated funds to implement the 1956 legislation, 
which was due to expire on June 30, 1962. On May 29, 
1961, President Kennedy sent to the Congress a recom- 
mendation for three and one-half million dollars for 
this purpose for the fiscal year 1962. (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 30.) 


The findings of the Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance, published in 1960, emphasized the need 
for new legislation. The Council recommended: 


(a) in order to improve administration, promote 
social rehabilitation, and help prevent depend- 
ency, States should increase the numbers and 
raise the qualifications of personnel adminis- 
tering the public assistance programs. 


(b) to assist States in increasing the number of 
their qualified staff, the existing Federal match- 
ing provisions for educational leave programs 
should be amended to provide 100 percent 
Federal funds for training of public welfare 
personnel, as is provided in other specialized 
fields. 

(c) as an aid to increasing generally the present 
short supply of social workers, it is recom- 
mended that, in addition to grants for other 
groups, 100 percent Federal funds be made 
available to accredited graduate schools of 
social work for the training of persons in such 
fields as strengthening family life and caring 
for the needs of the aged. 

The scarcity of trained social workers has just 
been reaffirmed in the new publication, Survey of 
Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare 
Manpower in 1960, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the Bureau of Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Bureau, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Only 13.4 percent of the administrative and super- 
visory personnel engaged primarily in public assist- 
ance have full professional training. Among case- 


“See Wilbur J. Cohen and Fedele F. Fauri, “The Social Security 
Amendments of 1956,” Public Welfare, Oct. 1956, p. 183. 
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workers in the assistance programs, slightly more 
than one percent have had two years of graduate 
study—fewer than in 1950. The number of workers 
with some graduate social work study has dropped 
from the 1950 figure of one in every six to the 1960 
ratio of one in every 10. 

1970, 32,000 more social 
workers will be needed by the public assistance 
agencies, if the programs are to meet the normal needs 
of the expanding population. To acquire this per- 
sonnel, more than 5,000 social work students should 
The 196061 graduating 
classes contained slightly more than 2,000 students. 
Expected Results. The 1961 legislation, effective 
through June 30, 1963, will enable the states to take 
a forward stride in filling their personnel needs. 


It is estimated that, by 


be graduated each year. 


Moreover, by freeing the states from dependency on 
their own much-needed funds, the federal training 
grants will give the social work profession help that 
will be more nearly comparable to the help now 
given to other professions. 

Those of us who are concerned with the welfare 
of troubled persons have long recognized the value 
of professionally trained public assistance personnel. 
Dependent people will suffer less, for shorter periods, 
when they can obtain appropriate services. Their 
families and their will benefit from 
their more rapid return to independence. Moreover, 
fully trained workers, in sufficient numbers and in 
appropriate positions, will facilitate the prevention 
of many breakdowns before they occur. 


communities 


Obviously, there should be increasing opportunities 
to improve human welfare, under the new legis- 
lation. The new legislation brings a new group— 
the families of unemployed workers—into public 
assistance. The states may assume broader responsi- 
bility for the suitability of a child’s home, and for 
ADC children in foster care. The aged who need 
medical care are of growing concern. Moreover, as 
the nation progresses, economic and social factors tend 
to become more complex. Professional training, skill, 
experience and personal character will be increas- 
ingly necessary in helping human beings to over- 
come their difficulties and to prevent dependency. 
The new legislation should help the states obtain 
competent staff with these qualities. 


Mepicat Care IN Otp-Ace AssIsTANCE 


The 1961 amend- 
ment, relating to vendor medical payments on 


Increased Federal Maximum. 


behalf of old-age assistance recipients, increases, 
from the maximum of $12 provided in the 1960 
law to a maximum of $15, the medical care expendi 
tures in behalf of old-age assistance recipients (over 
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and above the general formula for federal partici- 
pation) with respect to which there will be federal 
participation. 


Background. The inadequacies of medical care in 
public assistance have concerned government and 
private welfare leaders for many years. In 1960, the 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance stated: 

Differences among States in the amounts and kinds 

of medical care provided through public assistance 

programs indicate glaring defects in the way medi- 
cal needs are being met in some places. Not many 

States provide assistance for comprehensive medical 

care. . Another indication of unmet medical 

need is the small average amount spent per recip- 
ient of public assistance for vendor medical pay- 
ments which, in most States, represent the largest 
share of assistance expenditures for medical care. 

The need for medical care has been increasingly 
severe among the aged. In 1960, the Congress pro- 
vided for federal matching in vendor payments (to 
a $12 maximum) apart from the regular monthly 
payment. It also established the new program, Med- 
ical Assistance for the Aged, to serve the elderly who 
cannot afford medical care although they are not 
on old-age assistance. 

This year, there has been active study and dis- 
cussion of the Administration’s proposal to include 
health insurance in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. The Administration measure, if passed 
by Congress, will provide health insurance for about 
14, million aged on the basis of their eligibility for 
insurance benefits rather than on their individual 
need. 


Few persons need to be convinced of the medical 
needs of the aged. As science and medicine have 
lengthened the normal life span, the added years 
often bring infirmity and chronic illness. Two out 
of every five aged persons have a chronic condition 
that prevents or limits their activity. About one in 
every five has trouble getting around by himself. 
Older persons average two to three times as many 
days in the hospital as do younger persons, each year. 
They require more attention from physicians, and 
their medical expenses are twice as high. In fact, 
close to 20 percent of all public expenditures for 
medical care are on behalf of persons 65 or older, 
although this age group constitutes less than nine 
percent of the total population. 


Complicating the greater medical needs of the 
aged are the soaring costs of medical treatment. For 
example, the hospital room that cost, on the average, 
$18 a day in 1951 now averages about $32. Other 
expenses have risen substantially. In obtaining neces- 
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sary medical treatment, an aged person can exhaust 
his life savings, and still not get the kind and quan- 
tity of medical care that would enable him to make 
the most of his longer life span. 


Among needy people, the situation is even worse. 
Financial need often entails poor diet, lack of heat, 
damp rooms and other conditions especially hard on 
the aged. In fiscal 1960, elderly recipients amounted 
to less than half the total number of public assistance 
recipients, but medical payments on their behalf 
accounted for more than 70 percent of all the medical 
payments in the federal-state programs. Even then, 
the average payment to an aged recipient was less 
than $12 a month in mid-1961. 


CuanceEs 1N Dotiar Limitations ror Puerto 
Rico, Vircin Istanps anp GuaM 


Increases in Federal Grants. The 1961 legislation 
provides for appropriate changes in the dollar limi- 
tations on annual federal grants for public assist- 
ance in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and Guam. 
This measure enables the three island-areas to 
benefit from the increased federal participation in 
medical care. A special increase is provided for 
Puerto Rico to permit some broadening of its ADC 
program. 


SUMMARY 


Most of the new amendments are temporary meas- 
ures, and will expire at stated times in the near future. 
In this respect and in others, they fall short of the 
long-term goals and even of the immediate legis- 
lative objectives supported by public and_ private 
welfare agencies and by government and civilian 
leaders. However, the provisions are fully consistent 
with both sound long-term and immediate objectives. 
They will supply essential machinery for coping with 
urgent needs of individuals and families. 

In his Economic Message to Congress, President 
Kennedy said that the Administration’s ADC pro- 
posals were presented “pending completion of a 
study of a permanent program to aid needy children 
and certain other groups now excluded from the 
Federal-State assistance programs.” Public welfare 
officials throughout the country who administer ADC 
and the other assistance programs know at first hand 
the compelling urgency of the legislation, even on a 
temporary basis. At the same time, they have the 
opportunity to gain experience, under the temporary 
legislation, that will be useful in re-evaluating and in 
formulating long-term improvements to be achieved 
through the federal-state assistance and social insur- 
ance programs. 
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WELFARE DILEMMA 


(Continued from page 94) 


bility. McGlothlin has recently pointed out that “Pro- 
fessional education has a pressing obligation to supply 
a sufficient number of professionally-educated persons 
to satisfy society’s needs. It cannot escape that re- 
sponsibility, when professional education has become 
more and more nearly the sole channel through which 
persons may enter the professions. If the schools 
supply too few people with adequate training to a 
profession, the profession will be forced to fill its 
positions with persons of little or no training, who 
will perform the functions of the profession with less 
competence than they deserve.” 

With respect to public welfare, it has long been 
obvious that the schools of social work must prepare 
far more individuals for the field, must orient their 
curricula more directly to the needs of public welfare, 
and must provide increased encouragement to prom- 
ising young people to enter the profession of social 
work through governmental channels. The curricu- 
lum studies of recent years reflect the concern of the 
professional schools that they accept their responsibili- 
ties, but the pace must be greatly accelerated. 

In the last analysis it does little good to try at this 
stage in the development of public welfare to place 
responsibility for past and present deficiencies in the 
availability of well qualified staff. Rather, the im- 
portant point is acceptance of greater responsibility 
for the future of public welfare as a major govern- 
mental service rendered with high professional com- 
petence. Quite literally the future of public welfare 
depends upon the emphasis on adequate qualified 
personnel, an emphasis that must permeate the 
agencies themselves, including the national agencies, 
both public and voluntary, and the professional 
schools as well as state and local governmental units. 
The deficits in qualified staff in 1960 are a significant 
measure of the challenge which faces public welfare. 





MIGRANT CHILDREN 


(Continued from page %) 


whether or not they can use the service. The director 
of a day care center must plan for its location in areas 


*William J. McGlothlin. “Professional Education in Social Work,” 
Curriculum in Social Work Education, Southern Regional Educa 
tion Board, April 1961, page 8. 


that can serve many scattered camps, have the centers 
open very early in the morning and arrange for 
transportation for the children, because all camp cars 
and buses are in use early in the morning taking 
workers to the fields. Once the children are in the 
center, the program is built to meet the needs of age 
groups, educational backgrounds, and_ individual 
needs as in any other day care center. 

Children under three years of age, who are too 
young for group care, are most difficult for parents to 
protect. These children are babies and need careful 
watching and physical care. When they are taken to 
the fields the mothers are able to feed them but they 
cannot constantly be on guard against the danger of 
moving trucks and farm machinery. If these small 
children are left in the camps, care is usually hap- 
hazard, for it is the least able woman who stays 
behind to do this. The agency must adapt its pro- 
gram to the special needs of migrant workers, and 
provide an adaptation of homemaker service. Some 
in-camp planning has to be stimulated and imple- 
mented. The women need the social worker to guide 
them in reaching mutual agreements for paying each 
other to care for the children or for finding one 
woman who will agree to do this regularly. They 
also need the social worker to support them in hold- 
ing to whatever they agree on. This kind of care is 
being successfully worked out in many camps. 

When in-camp care is not available, foster care with 
families in the community can sometimes be found. 
Here again, without lowering the standards of care, 
some orthodox concepts and policies must be adjusted. 
Migrant mothers would prefer family day care, for 
they find it difficult to be separated from their small 
children overnight. But they are faced with the prac- 
tical problem of not being able to take the children 
to and from day care homes, which are most often 
many miles from the isolated camp and transportation 
is seldom available during the work week. Can they 
accept full-time foster care for the few weeks they are 
in the area? This problem creates a dilemma for 
the social worker and the parent when it is the al- 
ternative to no care at all. One young woman, who 
like many others had to work to keep herself and 
her baby alive, came distressed and disheartened to 
a social worker. She had returned to camp in the 
late afternoon to find that the woman with whom she 
had left her child had not looked after it all day. 
Since there was no other woman in the camp com- 
petent to care for the child, the social worker ventured 
to find foster care. She was successful in finding a 
home about 10 miles away and the mother, after 


many misgivings, agreed to the placement and visited 
her child every week-end. 
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Tue Roap AHEAD 


There are many other services needed by these fami- 
lies. This paper has taken up briefly their basic needs, 
and the gravity of their daily struggle to keep alive. 
Will their children‘ follow this same road of misery, 
living in the same depressing knowledge of being 
without status, without equal education and without 
benefit of basic health and welfare services? 


Resolving this sore problem will require basic fed- 
eral and state welfare legislation in the areas of resi- 
dence laws, general assistance and social security. And 
social agencies will need to extend and adapt their 
basic services to include these American workers, so 
that they do not become victims of their own efforts 
to find jobs. When services are skillfully and thought- 
fully given, the migrant family may receive in some 
measure the same benefits as other citizens, and some 
of their deprivations may be alleviated. 





RECRUITMENT 


(Continued from page 107) 


for the editors of high school newspapers. Some of 
these same volunteers made personal contacts with 
colleges. One of the volunteers has taken responsi- 
bility for planning tours for college students. An- 
other volunteer who had personnel experience has 
been a tremendous help in processing and screening 
applications for our Summer Work Program. In 
addition, many contributed their 
time doing routine tasks of typing, digging out 
information, and telephoning. We are going to try 
to use a selected volunteer to talk to high school 
students on Career Days. 


volunteers have 


The volunteer represents the public which is paying 
for the services social agencies offer. She also repre- 
sents the public which receives these services. Because 
she is on the outside she sees very clearly the qualities 
a social worker should have so that his services will 
be really effective. In this way she is an excellent 
recruiter—because she wants to interest the best kind 
of people to enter this field. This is why we need a 
community approach in recruitment with professional 
and lay persons working together. 


Agency staff members are also volunteers for us. 
We could not operate our Summer Work Program 
without the help, support and enthusiasm of agency 
directors and staff members. Agencies are also willing 
to have students visit on tours. Individual staff mem- 
bers including executives talk with individuals about 





their interest in social work. Professional social work- 
ers, as members of the National Association of Social 
Workers, form the nucleus for a Speakers’ Bureau, 
and we also use professional social workers for con- 
sultation on specific areas. 

Agencies have to be interested in recruitment if it 
is to be successful. They are a vital part of the team. 
Young people want to talk with a real social worker; 
they want to visit agencies, to do volunteer work; 
they want some experience. So, we need agencies 
ready and willing to have them visit, talk with them, 
let them see how an agency operates, and give them 
an opportunity to learn more first hand. 


How SuccessFuL Have We Been? 


What has been accomplished? In 1960, 399 new 
contacts were made in addition to maintaining pre- 
vious contacts. One hundred and eighty four were 
high school students, 148 college students and 67 
others. One hundred and five persons were given 
information or counseling in personal interviews, and 
3031 persons were contacted through Career Days, 
conferences, assemblies, social studies classes and other 
meetings. Sixteen college students, 14 agencies and 
32 social workers participated in the summer work 
program. 





SOCIAL WORK PAPERS of the 


University of Southern California 
School of Social Work 


e AUTHORITY AND SOCIAL WORK 
(volume 8 , 1961) 
The use of authority as a constructive tool 
in various settings is discussed by Edith M. 
Tufts, John M. Milner, May Buwalda, and 
others. 


e PUBLIC POLICY IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
(volume 7, 1960) 
An examination of selected public policy 
issues—grants-in-aid, money payment prin- 
ciple, confidentiality—by Norris E. Class, 
Frances Lomas Feldman and George Nickel, 
Malcolm Stinson, and others. 


$1.50 each 


Orders, with payment, 
should be sent to 
School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 


University Park 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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Wuart AceEnciges Can Do 


Agencies, in cooperation with each other and the 
professional organization of social work, NASW, 
can do several things: They can learn the facts about 
the shortages in their own community (a city, a 
county, several counties or a state). They can find out 
what the shortages are and where they are—in trained 
personnel or in workers at all levels, in group work, 
in medical settings or in public agencies. This is the 
kind of information the layman wants. Agencies 
can begin to interpret social work in many ways. They 
can set up a central information service so that people 
have a place to come or call. They can begin to 
identify and follow up on students and individuals 
who seem to have the aptitudes and are interested. 
They can give them an opportunity to learn social 
work through such a plan as our Summer Work Pro- 
gram, tours, or individual interviews. 


They can also consider salaries and scholarships 
on a community basis. The Council on Social Work 
Education, which is a real resource to communities 
interested in establishing a recruitment project, has 
published an excellent brochure, In Pursuit of Excel- 
lence, which is a blueprint for communities in study- 
ing and doing something about scholarships. Agencies 
can hire only personnel who have ability and interest 
in furthering their professional training. They can 
hire only people who meet the qualifications for 
graduate training, even though these people may not 
go on to graduate schools. In this way a high caliber 
staff can be developed with the intellectual and per- 
sonal qualities necessary for a good social worker. 


SociaL Work Status 


We need to interpret social work and in a way that 
the average person can understand. Every social 
worker is an influence one way or another. How we 
talk about our job, as well as do it, how we see our 
“image,” will be the reflection other people see. 


We will raise the status of social work when we 
stop thinking negatively, when we stop griping about 
our lot and kegin to feel that we have a profession of 
which we can be proud. Social work isn’t dreary and 
stark and depressing—even though the problems we 
wrestle with are poverty and misunderstanding and 
deprivation and disturbances—because we are doing 
something about them. We are doers. Social work 
is an exciting, rewarding profession, and it will con- 
tinue to be an exciting, rewarding profession for 
young people to consider as a career. Young people 
are interested in social work. It is our job to help 
them learn how exciting and rewarding it is. 
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Chronic Disease and Disability: A Basic Medical-Social 
Guide. By Georgia Travis. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. 1961. 320 pages. $6.00. 


This book will be of immense value to public assist- 
ance caseworkers and supervisors all over the country, 
as it deals very intelligently with the medical and 
social problems presented by people with chronic illness. 
Mrs. Travis has done a skillful and accurate job of 
presenting the basic medical information about chronic 
illness in a manner which keeps medical terminology to 
the minimum amount needed to understand medical 
reports. Even more important, she sensitively portrays 
the social impact of chronic illness on the ill person 
and on the family. Because of the immense and increas- 
ing burden of chronic illness among welfare recipients, 
more understanding of this impact is vital to a better 
performance of the caseworker’s job. 


Mrs. Travis first describes the general problem and 
sets the scene for the book. She then covers in a most 
interesting manner the relationship of emotional and 
physical factors in disease. Then she describes the 
various important chronic illnesses of adults, discussing 
in each case the medical factors, the social factors and 
their interaction. All this is done with a minimum of 
verbosity and a maximum of clarity. 


There are only a few criticisms that can be made of 
this book, aside from the minor errors which inevitably 
creep into a volume of this scope. One minor criticism 
is a slight tendency to describe welfare medical care 
as it exists in California, where much medical service 
to welfare recipients is rendered through general hos- 
pitals owned and operated by county governments. This 
may not be clearly understandable or apropos in many 
parts of the country. 


The major criticism of the book is one which is 
inherent in its nature and its excellence. The depth of 
medical and social understanding that the book describes 
is utopian in relation to the actual operating standards 
of many welfare departments—so much so that, in 
some agencies, it may defeat its own purpose. It is 
for this reason that I suggest it not be used indis- 
criminately by welfare departments but be utilized 
primarily as part of an overall training program on 
the medical aspects of public assistance. Properly used, 
this book should be invaluable in orienting new workers 
and in in-service training of experienced workers. After 
a worker has had supervised experience in the use of 
this material, it will constitute a very helpful reference 
resource as special problems arise in his caseload. 

The fact that the book is written primarily for a 
welfare audience does not mean that it should be ig- 
nored by others. It could be quite useful to a variety 
of health and welfare personnel, including public health 
nurses, health department and hospital social workers, 
certain volunteer groups, vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors, sheltered workshop personnel and staffs of 
voluntary agencies, to name the ones which come most 
quickly to mind. 


HERBERT NOTKIN, M.D. 
Medical Director 

Onondago County (N.Y.) 
Department of Public Welfare 
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BOOK NOTES 


Social Welfare Administration. Edited by Ella W. 
Reed. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 1961. 121 pages. $2.25. 


This is,a collection of eight papers prepared for the 
1960 National Conference on Social Welfare and associ- 
ated groups. The gollection is characterized by the 
wide range of interests, competencies and viewpoints 
represented by the contributors. For example, the 
paper by Sol Morton Isaac on “Methods of Agency 
Self-Examination” reflects the opinions of an informed 
board member concerning the importance of agency 
and program evaluation and the necessity for develop- 
ing improved methods for accomplishing this. In con- 
trast with this competent lay contribution is an equally 
competent but theoretically oriented contribution by 
James D. Thompson, Director of the Administrative 
Science Center of the University of Pittsburgh, on 
“Common Elements in Administration.” 

Three social workers are represented, Sue W. Spencer 
with “The Administrative Process in a Social Welfare 
Agency,” David G. French, with “Organizational Pre- 
conditions for Research,” and Sidney Berengarten with 
“Selection and Staff Placement of Personnel.” Dr. 
L. J. Ganser, a psychiatrist-administrator, contributes 
a most readable and appealing statement on “The 
Human Aspects of Administration.” Articles by John C. 
Flanagan, a psychologist, on “Approaches to the Study 
of Professional Practice” and by Richard F. Cleveland 
on “The Margin of Malleability” round out the en- 
semble. 


Social welfare administrators who assay this modest 
volume are likely to find a number of the articles to 
be of interest and value. Some of the issues discussed 
are of fairly recent vintage, such as those selected by 
French and Flanagan. Some of the more venerable 
problems are given new treatments. A notable example 
is Thompson’s discussion of the interchange of adminis- 
trative ability between different fields. Thompson 
utilizes Talcott Pearson’s analysis of the hierarchical 
structure of administration along with a genetic view 
of organizational roles to arrive at some convictions 
concerning the attributes of supervisors, organization- 
managers, and organization-directors which should be 
provocative for both students and practitioners of 
social welfare. 


Possibly the chief significance of this collection of 
articles is that, along with such other recent publica- 
tions as Sue Spencer’s report on The Administration 
Method in Social Work Education (Volume III of the 
Council on Social Work Education’s Curriculum Study) 
and the National Association of Social Workers’ Report 
on Social Science Theory and Social Work Research, 
it contains promise of a more disciplined approach to 
the study and discussion of social welfare organization 
and administration than we have had up to this time. 


EDWARD E. SCHWARTZ 

Professor 

School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago 


Welfare in America. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 1960. 
319 pages. $4.95. 


Dr. Bornet, a member of the staff of the Rand Corpo- 
ration, has written a provocative, controversial book. 
Welfare in America, “designed to bring into focus issues 
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that have divided our people,” does indeed do that. 
There may be some question whether the issues are 
accurately drawn and objectively assessed. 


He traces the emergence of American social welfare 
from its roots in personal charity to its current institu- 
tionalization and to what he terms the “uneasy partner- 
ship” that exists between public and private social 
services. Many of his statements are opinionated rather 
than documented, and some will be vigorously chal- 
lenged. Concerning social security and public assist- 
ance, for example: “Social security is not insurance. 
It is a ‘floor’ of basic protection. As such it cannot 
avoid leading to all kinds of inequities and inequalities, 
at the same time that it does marvelous things for the 
young widow with three children and the couple who 
live on from 65 to 92.” And again, “social workers have 
insisted that nothing can be a substitute for their 
interviews with (public assistance) claimants, and they 
are determined to extend this process.” And later, “it 
seems obvious to (social work experts) that the (public 
assistance) rolls will shrink in response to the efforts 
of social workers, and people will be pushed toward 
respectability.” And finally, “public assistance and so- 
cial insurance, particularly in their payments to aging 
citizens, have become real competitors.” 


Illustrative of statements that are equally sweeping 
and controversial, are these from the chapter on “Fee- 
charging as Destructive Force”: “There is no end to the 
mischief which expanded fee-charging would create if 
it should become general.” And, “will not (fee charg- 
ing) convert our voluntary welfare agencies into non- 
profit businesses which, on the side, still do some free 
and part-pay charitable work? Businesses! This will 
mark the end of the road for American charity as an 
individual impulse and as an organized movement.” 





CHRONIC DISEASE AND DISABILITY: 
A Basic Medical-Social Guide 
by Georgia Travis 


This medical-social guidebook is for the specific 
use of the non-medically trained social worker. It 
provides a source for a basic understanding of the 
major chronic diseases, with emphasis on the med- 
ical needs of the client, and their social implica- 
tions. It is designed to help the social worker 
make critical decisions involving a client's eligi- 
bility, budgeting and guidance. 


320 pages $6.00 


at your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4 
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The chapters dealing with social workers and with 
social work as a profession substantiate statistically 
what is known: Social workers having specific social 
work education are few. Again, there are argumentative 
statements of opinion with which many will disagree. 
For example: “Social workers take criticism very badly, 
as a rule. Breathe a word of doubt or criticism near 
the average social work school graduate and be prepared 
to duck!” Or, “Social workers . . . must be approached 
initially (by laymen) with genuine care. They have a 
mental list of things they want done in the world— 
or the community—and they are prepared to classify 
most outsiders at the outset as foes of their ideals.” 

In his introduction, Dr. Bornet prepares the reader 
for what becomes increasingly clear: “There are funda- 
mental points of view in these pages on which well- 
informed people who have read drafts of the manuscript 
disagree.” These people will probably agree though, 
that he has achieved part of his objective: “To present 
little-known facts, sharpen issues, and invite open dis- 
cussion.” 

GORDON J. ALDRIDGE 
School of Social Work 
Michigan State University 


Illegitimacy and Its Impact on the Aid to Dependent 
Children Program. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Washington, D.C. 1960. 
82 pages. n.p. 


This report was prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in response to a request from the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, in regard to the 1960 appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Labor and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Bureau 
was asked to study the problems giving rise to the 
increase in illegitimate births and their impact on 
the Aid to Dependent Children program. It is a valu- 
able and well documented study based on factual data 
from all over the country. It recognizes that public 
concern over the increase in the number and proportion 
of illegitimate births has put a spotlight on a relatively 
small segment of the nation’s children. Birth of chil- 
dren out of wedlock is not a new problem. Social, emo- 
tional, legal, and economic factors have an effect on 
the rate of illegitimate births. Changes in patterns 
of family life, movement of population, and changes 
in attitude toward illicit relations are also factors to 
be considered in trying to find solutions to this problem. 

Children born out of wedlock who are deprived of 
parental support and are in financial need face special 
difficulties because of the circumstances of their birth. 
This report shows that the proportion of these children 
in the ADC caseload has increased not only because of 
the overall increase in total births out of wedlock, but 
also because the Old Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance program has increasingly provided for chil- 
dren whose fathers are deceased. This study, like 
others focused on this problem, shows that the number 
of illegitimate children is a small fraction of the total 
child population, and of these, only a small percentage 
is receiving ADC. For instance, in November 1958, 
about 13 percent of the estimated number of all sur- 
viving children under 18 years of age whose births 
were reported as illegitimate were receiving ADC. 

The report shows that many ADC families are par- 
tially self-supporting and that on the average ADC 
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payments are made for children of unmarried mothers 
for less than two and a half years. A large majority 
of illegitimate children on ADC at the time of the 
study were born before the family began to receive 
public assistance. The study shows also that over half 
of the ADC families in which the father is not married 
to the mother live in cities of 50,000 or more population. 

It gives consideration to the so-called “suitability 
of home” policies which were in effect in some states 
at the time of the study. It also points out the limita- 
tions on payments to many families, which results in 
keeping living standards low and adding to the depriva- 
tions already being borne by the children. Emphasis is 
placed on the importance of social services for ADC 
families, and examples of the success of such services 
are given. 

This pamphlet should be read and studied by staffs 
of agencies administering ADC, by public welfare 
boards, by voluntary agencies and organizations, by 
interested citizens and by legislative representatives. 
As indicated in the summary, “Any lasting solution 
of the problem must deal with the causative factors 
and must move forward on many fronts. The energies 
of public and private agencies of a community, in- 
cluding schools, churches, civic groups, and welfare 
agencies, are needed in such an effort. Even so, reduc- 
tion in the illegitimacy rate will require intensive 
effort over an extended period of time.” 


Myra J. MITCHINER, 

Supervisor, Standards and Procedures 
Public Assistance Division 

North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Social Casework and Blindness. By Samuel Finestone, 
Fern Lowry, Martin Whiteman and Irving Lukoff. 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, New York. 1960. 157 pages. 
$2.75, hard cover; $1.50, soft cover. 


The nature of the problems which blindness imposes 
is commonly obscured by strong cultural misunderstand- 
ing. Such misconceptions prescribe a choice of several 
role postures, one or more of which the blind person 
is expected by those around him to assume. Since he 
is a product of the same culture he is aware of what 
is expected of him, and the way in which he conforms 
or the extent to which he breaks from it is largely 
dependent upon his personality. Cultural confinement 
is usually a much more serious limitation on his devel- 
opment, his growth, and his interaction with other 
persons than is his loss of the primary sense. 

In every essential way the blind person’s problem 
is specific, i.e. the range and convenience of his sensory 
experience is restricted. Yet this easily observable 
difference often has been interpreted as so general and 
all pervasive that frequently the blind person has been 
viewed as more unlike than like other people, and 
group attributes have been assigned him. 

In every essential way, blindness is a personal prob- 
lem to be controlled and managed by the individual 
through the development of compensating skills and 
accommodating attitudes. Its structure as a social 


problem is a product of assumed attributes and the 
treatment which blind persons have received through- 
out history. 

The authors elaborate this present-day philosophy in 
They also 
agencies 


a well-organized and stimulating manner. 


discuss the change in specialized toward 
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professionally oriented diagnosis and treatment of 
individuals. The development of rehabilitation centers 
for blind persons where skills and emotions may be 
worked with concurrently in a concentrated way in a 
semi-contrelled environment is covered. The state- 
federal program of vocational rehabilitation is credited 
with a substantial contribution to these advances. 

Sociological and psychological factors are well dis- 
cussed in separate chapters, as are many of the impli- 
cations of blindness for the steps in the casework 
process. The conduciveness of an understanding human 
environment in the family and the community to per- 
formance that is crucial to rehabilitation is discussed 
in the final pages of the book. 

The content of this monograph will be useful to the 
experienced social worker; crucial to the less initiated 
who would provide helping service to a blind person; 
and highly valuable to the teacher, counselor, psycholo- 
gist, physician and administrator who would offer 
their services to blind persons to assist them in their 
education or rehabilitation. 

There are few workers so skilled that they will not 
find this monograph a refreshing review. There are few 
so uninitiated that they will not perceive the value of 
the material presented. Again the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind has added to its list of invaluable 
reference works. 


C. STANLEY POTTER 
Supervisor, Services for the Blind 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Action for Mental Illness. Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health. Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, New York. 1961. xxxviii + 331 pages. 
$6.75. 


This is the final report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, empowered by Congress to 
conduct the first study in history of the mental health 
of the nation, and to make recommendations for 
strengthening it. 


Deterrents to Early Prenatal Care and Social Services 
among Women Pregnant Out-of-Wedlock. By Blanche 
Bernstein and Mignon Sauber. New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, 
New York. 1960. 179 pages. Copies available from 
the Publications Clerk of the Department. 


This is a report of an extensive study arranged for 
by the New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
financed through federal child welfare services funds, 
and made by the Community Council of Greater New 
York. The findings are of importance to public and 
voluntary agencies planning appropriate community 
services for this group of women. 


) Helping Parents of Handicapped Children—Group Ap- 


proaches. Children’s Hospital Medical Center (Bos- 
ton) and Child Study Association of America. Child 
Study Association of America, 9 East 89th Street, 
New York 28, New York. 1961. 40 pages. $1.25. 








PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COUNSEL 


available to 


Public Welfare Departments 


Skilled, specialized, interdisciplinary, profes- 
sional consulting service for: identifying and 
diagnosing agency problems and developing 
workable solutions for improving program, 
administration and operations, and for more 
effective utilization of personnel, financial 
and community resources. 


* * * 


Reports on most recent study now ready for 
distribution : 


FACTS, FALLACIES, AND FUTURE. 
A Study of the ADC Program of Cook 
County, Illinois. 100 pp. $2.00. 


ADDENDA to FACTS, FALLACIES, 
AND FUTURE. (More detailed treat- 
ment of certain chapters) 149 pp. $2.00. 


Most comprehensive and definitive study of a 
local ADC program ever undertaken. 

Chapters include both objective findings and 
practical recommendations with implications for 
public and voluntary agencies, especially in 
pointing up: 

Means of reducing ADC dependency 

Principal factors causing dependency 

Social forces in community affecting ADC 

Administration and operations 

State and federal programs affecting ADC 


Relative responsibilities of public and voluntary 
agencies 


In addition, the data on characteristics of ADC 
families provide effective ammunition for com- 
batting public misconceptions. 


+ 


GREENLEIGH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


437 Fifth Avenue 127 N. Dearborn St. 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois 
MU 3-3872 FI 6-7220 
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This publication, the proceedings of a conference 
held in Boston in 1959, is of interest to professionals 
and parent educators planning or conducting group 
programs for parents of handicapped children. Authori- 
ties in medicine, public health, psychiatry and parent 
education deal with the subjects of the needs of handi- 
capped children, the psychiatric implications of parents’ 
concern for these children, what parents gain from 
different kinds of group experiences, and community 
planning for these parents. 


An Introduction to the Vocational Rehabilitation Proc- 
ess: A Manual for Orientation and In-Service Train- 
ing. Edited by John F. McGowan. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, DHEW. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. November 1960. 201 pages. $1.00. 


This publication, although prepared primarily for 
staff development use in vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams, will help the public assistance worker to under- 
stand better the vocational rehabilitation process, many 
aspects of which are transferable to social rehabilita- 
tion in the public assistance programs. 


The Mother Who Works outside the Home. By Violet 
Weingarten. Child Study Association of America, 9 
East 89th Street, New York 28, New York. 1961. 
25 pages. $.40. 

This pamphlet explores the many questions connected 
with the widespread dilemma of whether to devote 
full time to home and children or to add to the family’s 
income. The answer depends, the author contends, upon 
the particular family and its situation, which may vary 
at different stages in their lives. Mothers trying to 
decide whether or not to go to work and social workers 
working with these mothers will find this pamphlet 
very helpful. 


Nursing Home Standards Guide. Public Health Service 
Publication No, 827. Division of Chronic Diseases, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1961. 63 pages. $.45. 

The standards for establishing, maintaining, and 
operating nursing homes as recommended in this publi- 
eation, are a synthesis of the better standards con- 
tained in existing laws and regulations for licenses, 
plus suggested standards which should be added. Drafts 
of the Guide were reviewed by many interested state 
and national groups and individuals. 


Retirement Villages. Edited by Ernest W. Burgess. 
Division of Gerontology, Institute for Human Adjust- 
ment, 1510 Rackham Building, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1961. 160 Pages. $3.50. 


This is the report of the first of a series of confer- 
ences on aging sponsored by the American Society of 
the Aged and organized by its Medical and Scientific 
Committee. Aspects of retirement communities were 
explored by experts on architecture, community plan- 
ning, economics, psychology and sociology. Their papers, 
which were read by the participants before the con- 
ference, and the discussions and recommendations of 
the conference are brought together in this volume, 
which contains a great deal of useful information for 


anyone interested in special housing and related activi 
ties for older people. 








Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Wel- 
fare Manpower in 1960. A survey conducted by 
the U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the National 
Social Welfare Assembly and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
1961. 130 pages. $1.75 single copy; quantity 
rates available. 

This comprehensive survey of manpower in 
social welfare, made in connection with the 1960 
U.S. Census, gives comparative 1950 data. The 
figures reveal that critical shortages continue to 
exist, but that some gains have been made in 
salaries. A smaller percentage of workers were 
found to have studied in graduate schools of 
social work. The figures for workers in public 
welfare agencies are particularly startling. 


Salary Study 1960. Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New York 
10, New York. 1961. 56 pages. $1.25. 

1960 salaries of all professional child welfare 
positions, child care staff in institutional pro- 
grams, statisticians and office managers are sur- 
veyed in this study. There are sections on salaries 
in local public welfare agencies of executive 
directors, directors of casework, supervisors and 
caseworkers. 


Salaries and Related Personnel Practices in 
Voluntary Social and Health Agencies in New 
York City, September 1960. The Community 
Council of Greater New York, 345 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, New York. April 1961. 
55 pages. $1.50. 


Although this analysis focuses on voluntary 
agencies, there is an extensive section comparing 
salaries in these agencies with those for equiv- 
alent jobs in public agencies. There is also a 
section comparing salaries in both voluntary and 
public agencies with those in commerce and in- 
dustry. The study is both detailed and readable. 
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CHILD WELFARE WORKERS — Work in rural 
communities with a varied program of services to 
families and children. You can help develop the 
program and see results. Imagination and initiative 
needed. One year of approved graduate training re- 
quired. Salary starts at $444.00. Good recreational 
facilities, Phoenix and Tucson accessible on week- 
ends. Good fringe benefits, including educational 
leave. Write Arizona Merit System, State Capitol 
Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 

















Another APWA Membership Benefit for YOU! 


Group Life Insurance Program 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR APWA INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


NOW, an individual membership gives you the opportunity to be covered 


under the new APWA Group Life Insurance Plan. Low-cost term life in- 


Pe Paw InaAse«uiane ’ } ~ shildy and ’ « * uit "Lau « 
surance for individual members—children and husband o ife may also 


be covered, if desired—will £0 into effect when 150 ap] lications have been 


accepted, so APPLY NOW. 
Low Cost Semi-Annual Premium 


Member Only 


29 and Under $ 7.45 
30 - 34 $10.20 
35-39 $13.10 
40-44 $18.30 
45-49 $25.85 
50 - 54 $37.45 
55-59 $54.70 
60 - 64 $81.10 
65 - 69 $60.83 





Write today for applica- 
tion form and further in- 
formation to: 


APWA Group Plan 
Room 515 

29 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ili. 


Underwritten by 

The North American Company 
for Life, Accident & 

Health Insurance 

Chicago 
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